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CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & co., > % _Souo— Savane. 


TYPE-WRITING. 
UNIVERSITY TYPE-WRITING 


OFFICE, OXFORD (16, King Edward Street).—MSS. of all 
descriptions typed ped and sie for the press. Literary, Scientific 
Medical, and Foreign M carefully copied and revised by 
.ypists. Notes taken at the Bodl 
sent any distance by train. 
mation address the Secretary. 


| hip WRITING.—AIl kinds of copying. 


AUTHOR'S MANUSCRIPTS, _Tolterees, etc. Home oe 
Terms: id. per folio (72 words); or 5,000 words, and over, 1s. 
thousand. Cash on or before delivery. Miss NiguTineaLt, he 
Avenue, Stevenage, Herts. 


experienc 
Shorthand Clerk and Typist 
‘Translations. —For price list and infor- 








ART. 
WANTED to PURCHASE, OIL 


PAINTINGS by Constable, —a > Reynolds, Rom- 
ney, Upie, Hoppner, Crome, tman, Stark, Vincent, Miiller, 
Bonington, Morland, Ibbetson, R. Wilson, Stannard, Barker of Bath, 
P. Nasmyth, Holland, Calleott, Singleton and Wheatley. —Apply 

esers. DowberswELL, 160, New Bond Street, London. 


OVAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
ATER COLOURS —The LAST WERK of the WINTER 
EXHIBITION: 5. PALL MALL EAST. Prow 10 ill’ 


Aurrep D. Fairr, R.W.S., ‘ Seuetary 


SM QM ALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


FOR SALE in one of the healthiest and most popular resi- 
dential suburbs of Londo 
xoodwill, —> my gee fixtures, 
7, € hancery Lane, W. 


AUTHORS, ACTORS, PUBLISHERS, 
and PUBLIC SCHOOL MANAGERS should send MSS., Plays, 
Examination Papers, &c., requiring to be carefully and accuri ately 
typewritten, to Ri to Rayrxe & Uo., 40, Norfo'k Street, Strand, W.c. 











Only small capital required for 
—Address, ** Zeta,” Office of Acapemy, 





‘XTEMPORE SPEAKING TAUGHT, 


one Lesson, by letter. _Rev. EDGAR FOSTER, M. ‘ 
Cantab, ule of the Illustrious Frangois Delsarte.) ‘One "of ure 
best public oumen. "—Leeds Daily Express.—Address, 8, Granville- 
Suuare, 


KLTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
About TWENTY POUNDATION and ‘hnaxce SCHOLAR. 


IPS, £50 to £20, offered in April. Full particulars of Head 
Master. 


RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, 


E.c. A further COURSE Fy LECTUR ES on the “LAWS of | 
CHANCE” will be delivered by K L PEARSON, M.A., Gresham. 








Professor of Geometry, on the RVENINGS of DAN ji, PEB. 1, FEB. 
2,and FEB. 3. The Lect ‘tures, which will be of an elementary character, 
are free to the public, and commence at 6 p.m. 
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MUDIE'’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


or the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum, 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 





SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 








MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Isin anid communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Vistesie 8t., E.C, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
CARDIFF. 








FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


The Council is about to proceed to the APPOINTMENT of _a 
PROFESSOR of ANATOMY and a PROFESSOR of PHYSIOLOGY. 
The Stipend in each case will be £350 per annum. Applications. 
togethér with printed — of testimonials, must be sent in on or 
before February 10th, 189: 

For further particulars a to 
University College, Cardiff, 

Dec. 13th, 1892. 


THE AUTOTYPE : COMPANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London. 


Ivon James, Registrar. 


Fine Art Publications. 
ALFRED STEVENS and his WORK. With 


57 Fall-Page Autotype Illustrations and Memoir and 
Critical Descriptions, by Mr. HUGH STANNUS, 
F.R.L.B.A. Price Six Guineas. 


THE ART of FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI. 
One Hundred Examples, with Notes and Memoir by 
LOUIS FAGAN, Esq. Ina Four Parte. Price, complete, 
Twelve Guineas. Separate Plates may be obtained. 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM of TURNER. 
Autotype Facsimiles, accomoanied with Notices of each 
Plate, by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. _Pub- 
lished in 8 vols. Four Guineaseach. Separate Plates 
may be obtained. 


IDYLLS of the NORFOLK BROADS. By 

- EMERSON, B.A.,M.B. Twelve Plates in Auto- 

ee in handsome Portfolio, with Descriptive Letter- 
press. Proofa, £1 11s.6d. Prints, £1 1s. 


Fine Art Catalogue, 186 pages, post free, 6d. 
|THE AUTOTYPE COMPAN Y, LON DO N 
BRITISH RECORD SOCIETY, Limited. 


NOW READY. 


ART L. of “‘ THE INDEX LIBRARY.” 


ConTENTS : 
ii. Gloucester Wills. iii. Lichfield Wills. iv. Dorset Wills. 
Sussex Wills. vi. Chancery Proceedings, temp Chas. 1. Abstracts 
a vii. London Inquisitiones p.m. viii. Gloucester Inq. p. m. 
Subscription, £1 1s. per annum.—Apply to the Hon. Sec,, E. A. Fry, 
172. Edmund Street, Pireiagham ; or to the Agent, Mr. U. J. Cuarg, 
4, Lincoln’s Inu F ields, wc, 


a ills. 


Calendars of i. Prerogative Court of Canterbury 








OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & PERRIER'S 


HINDUISM AN D ITs” ‘RELATIONS TO 
CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. JOHN ROBSON, D.D 
New Edition. Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Spe: tator ‘Says: “This is a most valuable book ; 
careful reading. 


WHAT AND HOW TO PREACH. Being 
Lectures Delivered in the College of the United Preshy- 
terian Church. By ALEXANDER OLIVER, D.D., 
Author of “In Defence of the Faith.’’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“This volume is one of the best books on preaching we know.” 

condom Quarterly Review 

TIB. By George Douglas. Paper boards, 

; cloth, 2s. 64. With Frontixpiece. 

Me GLapstox®;, writing to the Author, says: “I thank you very 
much for your “Tib,’ so unpretending in appearance and so rich in 
gifts. The drawing of Tib herself, even if it stood alone, seems to me 
a great performance. 

OLIPHANT’S POCKET NOVELS. 
New Vol. just vut. Price, -" paper ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 
Thustratec 


SYDNEY'S INHERITANCE. By Mary 8. 
CUCK, Author of * A Cross «f Stare,’”’ &c. 
MEMOIR 


AND REMAINS OF ROBERT 
MURRAY M'CHEYNE. By the Rev. ANUREW A. 
BONAR, D.D. New Library Edition. Whith additional 
matter, newly engraved Portrait, and facsimiles of 
Writing. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

“ The volume is amasingly cheap. ue wil rank asa 
of an immortal k."—Hritish Week 


AFTER THE EXILE. A Hundred Years 
of Jewish History and Literature. By P. HaY 
HUNTER, Author of ‘‘ The + of Danic!.”’ In 2 vols., 
price 5s. each. told separate’ 

Vol. I. THE bees of Phe EXILE to the COMING of 


FZRA 
Vol. II. THE COMING of EZRA to the SAMARITAN 


it well deserves 





a standard edition 


SCHISM. 5s. 
The Scotsman, after referring to the vividness, grace, and picture sque- 
ness of the narrative, says: “ Mr. Hunter has evident y consulted 


every available source, has used his authorities with judgment, and 
has shown that he knew how to weave his material skilfully together.” 


BOOKS BY ANNIE S. SWAN. 


Blackwood says : “ They seem to run into almost as many editions as 
French novels, thereby proving themselves to have reached the ele nVike 
tion of books which people buy, and not merely hire from a library. 


THE GUINEA STAMP. A Tale of Modern 
Glasgow. By ANNIE 8. SWAN. Cloth extra, 53, 
“ A beautiful and touching story.”— British Weekly. 
“This eminently readable story of a side of Scottish life not generally 
illustrated in fiction.”"—Ath naewn. 
“The story is an mteresting one, mainly on account of the truthful- 
ness of its pictures.”— Times. 


Who Shall Serve? A Story forthe Times. By 
NNIE 8. SWAN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

me, Athenaeum says: * With extraordinary insight and sympathy 

she approaches now from the side of the masters, now from that of the 


men ; she weaves more than one love story in with the tangle of the 
fight, and the whole is a picture of life.” 


The Ayres of Studleigh. 
Twenty-Second Thousand. zs. board ; 
“One of her best stories.”— Academy. 
* A book to read—ay, more—to keep.”— Woman. 
Maitland of Laurieston. A Family Ilistory, 
By ANNIE 8. SWAN. Handsomely bound, 63. 
“ This is a good story in every respect.”—TZimes. 
Sheila. By Annie 8. Swan. Price 6s. 


* *Sheila’ is a book we cum warmly recommend.”"—Pall Mall Gazette 


Aldersyde. By Annie 8. Swan. Sixth Edition. 


By Anniz 8. Swan. 
2s. 6d. cloth. 


With 6 Iuustrations. 53 6d. Cheaper Editions, 2s. and 

24 6d. 
Mr. Guiapstoxe: “ I think it beautiful as a work of art. Miss Nesbit 
and Marget will, i hope, long hold the.r places among the truly living 


sketches of Scottish character.” 


Carlowrie; or, Amovg Lothian Folk. Six Illus- 
trations. 38, 6d. Without Dlustrations, 2s. 6d.; paper 
boards, 23. 

Doris Cheyne: 
Numervus {llustrations. 3s. 6d. 

The Gates of Eden. A Story of Endeavour. 
With Portrait of the Author by Faed. 5s. 

Briar and Palm: a Study of Circumstance and 
Influence. 6 Illustrations. 5s. 

St. Veda’s; or. the Pearl of Orr’s Haven. With 
Frontispiec 2. 5s. 

Hazell and Sons. Ilustrated. 2s. 6d. 

Cheap Edition, cloth, is. 6d. ; paper covers, 1s. 
“ The secret of Miss Swan's success as a writcr must surely Jie in the 
simple and natural way of telling natural and erry ay stories, so as 


to touch the chord of eysapatetic feeling which makes the whole 
world kin.”—Glasgow Herald, 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 


24, Ovv Baitey, E.C.; anv Epviypunan. 


the Story of a Noble Life. 
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THEATRES. 


. —— 


AVENUE THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. Kendal. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15,A WHITE LIE. Mr. Kendal, 

Mr. F. H. Macklin, Mr. Cecil M. York, Mr. G. P. Huntley, 


Mr. H. Deane; Miss Annie Irish, Miss Barbara Huntley, 
Miss Mary Clay ton, Miss Empsie Bowman, and Mrs. Kendal. 


-_ 


COMEDY THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. Cuarn.tes H. Hawrrey. 
THIS EVENING, at 9, THE SPORTSMAN. Messrs. 
as. Groves. W. F. Hawtrey, W. R. Shirley, Ernest Percy, 
and Charles Hawtrey ; Misses Goward, Williams, Wilton, and 
Lottie Venne. At 8.15,A WELSH HEIRESS. Mr. Herbert 
and Miss Featherston. 


cou RT . THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Arthur Chudleigh. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, NEW TRIPLE BILL. Messrs. 
Weedon Grossmith, C. P. Little, Elliot, Wilfred Draycott, 
Quinton, Sydney Warden, and Charles Brookfield ; Misses Eva 
Moore, Irene Rickards, May Palfrey, Ethel Wilson, and 
Ellaline Terriss. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 815, IN TOWN. Messrs. Arthur 
Roberts, Lewis, Payne, Minshull, Bantock, Rimma, Vaughan ; 
Misses Phyllis Broughton, Grey, Davis, Cutler, Gilpin, 
Hobson, Lloyd, Massey, Hamer, Simmons, Cannon, Dene, 
Astor, Robina, Sinden, and Florence St. John. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Separr. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE MAGIC OPAL. Messrs. 
Harry Monkhouse, John Child, Tom Shale, Geo. Tate, Fred. 
Kaye, and Wallace Brownlow; Mesdames Aida Jenoure, 
Susie Vaughan, KE. Orford, Dora Thorne, Rose Hamilton, 
May Yohe. 





NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

THIS DAY, at 1.30 and 7.30, Oscar Barrett’s Pantomime, 
WHITTINGTON. Misses Edith Bruce, Kate Chard, Amy 
Farrell, Florrie Harmon, Alice Bruce, Kate Sullivan, and 
Alice Broeks ; Messrs. Victor Stevens, Harry Grattan, Fred 
Emney, Julian Cross, Marius Girard, Deane Brand, Tom 
Lovell, and Charles Lauri. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.45, MA MIE ROSETTE. Messrs. 
Eugene Oudin, Frank Wyatt, Lawrence D’Orsay, Cairns 
James, Scott Fishe, and Courtice Pounds; Mesdames Jessie 
Bond, Jennie M‘Nulty, Florence Melville, Day Ford, and 
Malle. Neaville, At 8.15, IN THREE VOLUMES. 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 
Mr. W. 8. Penley’s Season. 
THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLIE’S AUNT. Mr. W.S. 
Penley, Messrs. Brandon Thomas, Ernest Hendrie, H. Farmer, 
Cecil Thornbury, and Perey Lyndal; Misses Ada Branson, 


Kate Gordon, E. Cudmore, and Nina Boacicault. At 8, 
CONFEDERATES. 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 


Managers, Miss M. Halten and Mr. H. Monkhouse. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, LA ROSIERE. Mesdames Marie 
Halton, Lucille Saunders, Emily Miller, Minnie Thurgate, 
Rose Wyndham, and Violet Cameron ; Messrs. William Elton. 
J. @. Robertson, Frank Thornton, Albert James, and Bar- 
rington Foote. 


STRAND THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.50, NIOBE (ALL SMILES). 
Messrs. Harry Paulton, Forbes Dawson, Herbert Ross, George 
Hawtrey, and A. C. Mackenzie ; Misses Beatrice Lamb, Helen 
Ferrers, G. Esmond, I. Goldsmith, C. Zerbini, Eleanor May, 
and Cynthia Brooke. At 8, NO CREDIT. Misses Esmond 
and Goldemith ; Mr. Hawtrey, c. 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Gronce ALEXANDER. 

THIS DAY, at 2,30 and 8.20, LIBERTY HALL. Mr. 
George Alexander, Messrs. H. Vincent, Ben Webster, 
Murray Hathorn, "Alfred Holles, V. Sansbury, Master R. 
Saker, and Edward Righton; Misses Fanny Coleman, Maude 
Millett Craig, and Marion Terry. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, ¢ 8.45, WALKER, LONDON. Mr. 
J. L. Toole; Messrs. C. M. Lowne, Cecil Ramsey, Seymour 
Hicks, and Geo. Shelton; Misses Johnstone, Liston, Brough, 
Ansell, and Irene Vanbrugh. At 8, DAISY’S ESCAPE. 
Mesers. Jobn Billington, Irving, Pearson, Arlton, Coventry ; 
Misses Kingsley, Loveday. 


VAUDEV ILLE THEATRE. 
A. and 8. Gatti, Lessees and Managers. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, OUR BOYS. Mr. David James, 
Mr. William Farren, Mr. E. W. Gardiner, Mr. Reeves Smith, 
Mr. Duncan Fleet, &c.; Miss May Whitty, Miss Marie Ab- 
bington, Miss Sophie Larkin, and Miss Cicely Richards. At 
7.40, THE MARTYR. 


PALACE THEATRE. 
Managing Director, Sir Avaustus Harris. 
THIS EVENING, at 7.50, two Ballets, THE SLEEPER 
AWAKENED and FROM LONDON TO PARIS. Haulines, 


Frantz Family, Caleedo, K. Lawrence, Marvelle’s Dogs, 
e Duclere, Eugene Stratton, C. Coborn, Males. Rossi, 





MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


ROBERT LOWE, Viscount SHER- 
BROOKE. By J. F. HOGAN, Author of “ The Irish in 
Australia.” 10s. 6d. 

*,” A biography which mainly deals with Mr. Lowe’s life 
in Aust ralia. 

“Mr. Hogan’s biography of Robert Lowe is a graphic piece of 
literary portraiture, especially interesting because it lifts the veil 
which has up tonow shrouded his Australian career.”—Daily Chronicle 


SOCIAL ENGLAND from the RESTOR- 
ATION to the REVOLUTION. By W. C. SYDNEY, 
Author of “‘ England and the English in the Eighteenth 
Century.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

“ He has an eye for what is pictc resque, a taste for what is curious, 
and enough sense to divide his survey equitably between the scandals 

and follies of the town and the soberer life of the rest of a 

‘imea. 


GOSSIP of the CENTURY. Personal 
and Traditional Memories—Social, Literary, and Artistic. 
With copious Illustrations, chiefly Portraits. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Flemish Interiors.”’ 2 vols., royal Svo, 42s. 

“The two volumes are, in fact, a kind of encyclopaedia of gossip 
about monarchs, statesmen, doetors, writers, actors, si ngers, soldiers, 
men of fashion.” "Daily News. “ He has told his story well.”—Spectator 


SOLDIERS at SEA. Illustrated. 2s. 


*.* An account by a non-commissioned officer of the — 
life and experiences of a battalion of soldiers ordered abro: 


FATE in ARCADIA, and other Poems. 
By EDWIN J. ELLIS. With numerous Illustrations by 
the Author. 7s. 6d. 

*.* A Large-Paper Edition of 100 copies only at £1 1s. each, 
with 10 additional Illustrations, has been printed on hand- 
made rT. 

“ He who buys it will have obtained a wise comrade and an ever 
fascinating friend.”— Bookman. 

A New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition of ““‘ ANGELICA 

KAUFFMANN ” will be published on Feb. 6th. 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN: a Bio- 


graphy. ~ FRANCIS A. GERARD. 6s. 
HIRD EDITION 


THE INSANITY of GENIUS. By J. F 
eae, autho of “‘ Marriage and Heredity.” 


Now ready at all Libraries. 


CONSTANCE: a Novel. By F. C. 


PHILIPS, Author of ** t ina + ne le ” 8 vols. 
MR. WESTALL’S NEW eroRy OF THE NAPOLEONIC 


ROY of ROY’S COURT. By William 


WESTALL 2 vols. 
“* Roy of Roy's Court’ is a difficult bock to lay down. Were Mr. 
Westall as strong in characterisation as he is in incident, he would be 
hard to surpass as a romantio writer. As it is, his condensed yet lucid 
style, his fertile invention, and wide information make most fascina- 
ting reading. "— Times. 


MANY a YEAR AGO. By Mrs. H. 
MARTIN, Author of ‘* A Man and a Brother.”’ 2 vols. 

“ The literary figures are drawn so well that we almost fancied we 

had Edward Gibbon before us in the author's ‘er. Samuel Dixon.” 

Guardian, 


WARD & DOWNEY, Yeux Sr., Covent GARDEN, 
ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 


NEW SERIES. 


ae | IFE of MUHAMMAD the APOSTLE,” 
translated by E. REHATSEK from Mirkhond’s Rauzat- en 

safa, in two volumes. These contain a very full and complete 

Biography of the Prophet, pp. 797, ~~ Preface and Index; £1 net. 

P mutlished under the patronage of the Royal Asiatic Society, and sold 

at 22, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, and by all “ye lers. 

aes F. F. ARBUTHNOT. 


Vy ESSRS. J. 6. DRUMMOND & CO., 

A ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 

HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is pane A 

increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated p 

for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book illustrations. 

Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. have 

the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on view, Opmare 

on application. 


J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 


For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book F- voeate a 
Original MSS., Designs, Lace, Manufactures, Photographs, 
Machinery, Views, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., éc. 
at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and price ligt on application. 
Offices : 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONVON 


MARK TWAIN =: 


OF PROF. LOISETTE’S SYSTEM OF MEMORY— 

“T had before been able, like most people, tostore up and Icse 
things in the dark cellar of my Memory, but he showed ne 
how to light upthecellar. It is the difference—to change ' he 
figure—between having money where you can’t collectit,ind 
having itin yourpocket. The Information cost me but lit le, 
yet I value it at a prodigious figure.”—. post free 

















Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror FEBRUARY, 1893. 
I.—DIANA TEMPEST. Chaps. IV.—VI. 
IL—TO A. J. H. 
IIL.—A CHAT with DR. NANSEN. 
IV.—A PACKET of OLD LETTERS. 
V.—JOEL GARSIDE. 
VI—“GOING HOME.” 
VIL—LADY GRANTLEY. 
VIIL.—SQUIRE JACK. 
IX.—THE CAMPAIGN of WATERLOO. 
X.—LOVE’S SERVICE. 
XI.—SIR REGINALD'S ROMANCE. Chaps. VIL—XI. 
Ricuarp Bentiey & Sox, New Burlington Street. 


&2° This Part begins a New Volume. 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


FEBRUARY. Prick SEVENPENCE. 
THE BURDEN OF ISABEL. By 


J. M. Mactaren Coppan. 
ISABEL DYSART. By Mrs. Ouirnanr. 
CurisTMas-Trme In Frorma. By Charles Edwardes, 
PARLIAMENTARY MANNERS AND Humours. 

A Murperovus Mixture. By G. Manville Fenn. 
DETECTIVES AS THEY ARE, By an Inspector. 

On THE Art oF LIVING. 

Some Mors O1p Lonpon Crry NaMEs. 

Tue Suawmut TrREstLtE: A Western Railroad Sketch. 

By William Atkinson. 
Karta, AN ABABIAN BEVERAGE. 
ENGLISH CHARACTER- WRITERS. 
ROASTING VERSUS BAKING. Lert-HANDED Foixk 
GERMAN FOLKLORE. Axsout PIncHarps, 
THROUGH THE NaARUTA WHIRLPOOL. 

Tue Monta: ScrENCcE AND ARTS. 
A Moonticur Surprise-Parry. 
Tue Wooptanns Hoar. 


W. & R. Cuamnens, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 
NOW READY. < 


ScEnts. 


PoETIcCAL PIEcEs. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. FEBRUARY, 1893. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No. 45. 


LORDS and LABOURERS. By Joseru Arcu, M.P. 
SOME } a) eneeaemamaal LETTERS of HEINE. 
Nephe 

THE NEW PRIESTHOOD. By “ Ovipa.” 
RAILWAY RATES and BRITISH TRADE. By W. M. Acwortn. 


THE = on the STAGE. 
I. By Avexanpre Dumas (fils) de V Académie Francaise. 
IL. 4 the Ven. Arcupeacon Farrar. 

Ill. By Henry Artuver Jones, 


IN DEFENCE of the CRINOLINE. By Lavy Jeune. 

THE LIMITS of REALISM in FICTION. By Pact Bovrcert. 

ON BIMETALLISM: A REPLY. By Sir Witi1am Hovutpswortn, 
Bart., M.P. 

IN the EARLY FORTIES. By Mrs. Simpson. 

THE CHILDREN of the UNEMPLOYED. By Joun Law. 


STUDY - : eee HIS HIGHNESS ABBAS PASHA, 
KHEDIVE. 


LITERATURE = Anprew Lane. 


AND 
THE DRAMA. ) By A. B. Wacker. 
Lonouans, Green & Co, Londen. 


B 3 LACKWOOD'S MAGAZ 1 N E, 

No. 928.—— FEBRUARY, 
CONTENTS :—Eartscovrt: A Novs. or 
Lire, chaps. vi.-ix.——ATHANASIA 1N Searcu or A CREED, 
by Hugh E. M. Stutfield.——Scanpat anout QueEN Eiza- 
BETH, by Andrew Lang.——Wintrer Sunsuine, by Hon. 
Gertrude Boscawen.—Dante Rossert1 anD Mr. WILLIAM 
Bet Scorr, by John Skelton, C.B., LL.D.——A Dereatev 
TRANSCENDENTALIST, by G. Dunn. —— Re-vo.utioy, by 
E. H. T.——Samvet Branpram, Master or Arts, by Rev. 
W. K. R. Bedford.—Wotves anv Wii Boars 1x Movers 
France, by Thomas R.R. Stebbing.——Summers anp WINTEKS 
at BatMawnarprie.—Tue Resewwion 1x Yemen, by Walter 
B. Harris.——E ection Petitions. 


WILLIAM BL. ACKW OOD & SONS, Epivsurcu «xp Lonpey. 


(Edited by his 


1893, ——2s. 6d. 


Provincial 


Monthly, price 3d. ; or, post free, 34d. 


THE POSITIVIST REVIEW. 


Edited by E. 8. BEESLY. 
The Number for FEBRUARY will cont :in— 


THE USE and ABUSE of sean 1D 3 ANIMALS.—IL. 
J. H. Buipees. 


REFORM of PARLIAMENTARY PROC be - 
By Frep.nic Harnises. 


THE HOUSE of LORDS. By Tue Epitor. 


THE CAUSES of MODERN MILITARISM. By Tue Eviton. 








Madam 
Riganti, Stichel, &c. 





—Prospectus 
from Prof. A. LOISETTE,87,New ‘ Oxford i Street,London, XC, 


Reeves & Tunver, 196, Stray. 
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- MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


MESSRS. METHUEN beg to announce that they 
have just published MR. RICHARD PRYCE’S 


New Novel “ TIME 


which 


AND THE WOMAN,” 


can be obtained at all Libraries. 





Pryce —TIME and the WOMAN. By | Cuthell— ONLY a GUARDROOM DOG. 


RICHARD PRYCE, Author of 
Affections,”’ ‘‘ The Quiet Mrs. Fleming,” &c. 
crown 8vo, 214. 

“Mr. Pryce’s work recalls the style of Octave Feuillet by 
its clearness, conciseness, its lite reserve, and brilliancy of 
touch. With that pappy tact which is decidedly rare on this 
side of the Channel, 
accessories, and those only, which give vividness to the 
picture.” — Athenaeum. 


Robinson—HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. 
MABEL ROBINSON. 1 vol., crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
“ An excellent and lively novel, well conceived, well con- 
structed.”’— Times, January 17th. 


Norris.—A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. 
By W. E. NORRIS, Author of ‘‘ Marcia,” “‘ His Grace,’’ 
&c. With Six Illustrations by Leslie Brooke. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. (Immediately. 

“For the combination of high literary qualities which Mr. 

Norris we must go back to the most eminent of his 

predecessors.” — Quarterly Review. 


Baring-Gould.—_IN the ROAR of the 
SEA. By8S. BARING-GOULD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Incident succeeds incident with a brisk movement, and 
there is no halting in the development of the story. Alto- 
gether, this is one of the best imagined and most enthralling 
stories the author of ‘Mehalah ’ has produced.” 
Saturday Review. 


Clark Russell—_MY DANISH SWEET- 


HEART. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** Miss Maxwell’s | 
2 vols., | 


“The book is ene of its author’s best and breeziest. This | 


Edition is in one volume, with half a dozen illustrations by 
Mr. W. H. Overend.’’— Scotsman. 


Author of Vera—THE DANCE of the 
HOURS. By the Author of ‘‘ VERA,” “ Blue Roses.” 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. [ Nearly ready. 


Marriott - Watson. — DIOGENES of 


LONDON. Stories and Sketches. By H. B. MARRIOTT- 
WATSON. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. [Nearly Ready. 


Parker.—PIERRE and his PEOPLE. 
By GILSERT PARKER. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
“Mr. Parker’s writings are too well known to need much 
comment in our columns. Suffice it to say, that for pathos and 
incident it would be hard to beat them.”’— Pall Mali Gazette. 
“*The Stone’ is one of the most powerful and terrible 
stories of revenge that we have read for a very long time.” 
Saturday Review. 


Q—GREEN BAYS: A Book of Verses. 
By “Q,” Author of “The Splendid Spur,” &c. Extra 
Post Svo, laid paper, rough edges, cloth. gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
Also a limited edition on Hand-made Paper, 10s. 6d. net, 
all of which are sold. 

The First Edition having been sold before publication, a 

SECOND EDITION is in preparation, and will be ready in a 

Sew days. 


Lock.— THE LIFE of JOHN KEBLE. 
By WALTER LOCK, M.A. With Portrait from a painting 
by George Richmond, R.A. Crown 8vo, buckram. 5s. 

[ Nearly Ready. 
This Memoir will be found more complete than any yet pub- 
lished. The author has been allowed access to much unpublished 
correspondence. - 


Cheyne—-THE FOUNDERS of OLD 


TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By Canon T. K. CHEYNE. 
7s. 6d, (In the press. 


Collingwood.—_JOHN RUSKIN; His 

Life and Work. By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A. 

2 vols., Svo, 32s. Alse a Large Paper Edition, on Hand- 
made Paper, £3 3s. net ; and on Japanese Paper, £5 5s. 
[In the press. 


e succeeds in seizing upon just — 


By EDITH L. CUTHELL. With 16 Illustrations by 
W. Parkinson. Square crown Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 
“This is a charming story. Tangle was but a little mongrel 
Skye terrier, but he had a big heart in his little hody, and 
played a hero's part more than once. The book can be 
warmly recommended.” —Standard. 


Baring-Gould —THE TRAGEDY of the 
CAESARS. With numerous Illustrations. By 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 2 vols., royal Svo, 30s. 

** An excellent study in historical portraiture in which the 


Caesars stand out in living reality. The illustrations are 
| admirably produced.’’— Scotsman. 


Baring-Gould.—SURVIVALS and 
SUPERSTITIONS. By 8. BARING-GOULD. With 
67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

** We have read Mr. Baring-Gould’s book from beginning 


to end. It is full of quaint and various information, and 
| there is not a dull page 1n it.”— Notes and Queries, 





| Wells.—_OXFORD and OXFORD LIFE. 
By Members of the University. Edited by J. WELLS, 
M.A., Fellow of Wadham College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


| Driver.— SERMONS on SUBJECTS 
| CONNECTED with the OLD TESTAMENT. ByS. R. 
| DRIVER, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Regius Pro- 
| fessor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


_Kaufmann.—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


By M. KAUFMANN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. A Life of 
Kingsley, chiefly as Christian Socialist. 


| Perrens—The HISTORY of FLORENCE 


from the TIME of the MEDICI3 to the FALL of the 

REPUBLIC. By F. T. PERRENS. Translated by 
HANNAH LYNCH. In3vols. Vol. I. 8vo, 12s. 64. 

“ This is a standard book. It should stand beside Trollope 
| and Napier in every English and Americar public library.” 
Manchester Guardian, 


| Kimmins.—The CHEMISTRY of LIFE 


and HEALTH. By C. W. KIMMINS, Downing College, 
Cambridge. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. University 


Extension Series. 


‘Sells.—THE MECHANICS of DAILY 


LIFE. By V. PERRONET SELLS. With 88 Iilustra- 
tions. 2s. 6d. University Extension Series. 
{J ust Published, 


Hadfield and Gibbins A SHORTER 
WORKING DAY. By R.A. HADFIELD and H. DE 
B. GIBBIN®S, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Social Question 
Series. 
‘*A very useful and instructive contribution to the Study 
of the Eight Hours Question.” — 7'imes. 


Collingwood—THE DOCTOR of the 
“JULIET”: a8tory of theSea. By HARRY COLLING- 
WOOD. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*** The Doctor of the “ Juliet,’ ” well illustrated by Gordon 

Browne, is one of Harry Collingwood’s best efforts. 

Morning Post. 


Meade.— OUT of the FASHION. By 
L_ T. MEADE, Author of “A Girl of the People.” 
Illustrated by W. Paget. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ One of those charmingly written social tales of the present 
day which this writer knows so well how to write. It is 
delightful reading, and is well illustrated by W. Paget.” 

Glasgow Herald. 





METHUEN & CO., 18, Bury Srreer, W.C. 








Messrs. Longmans 
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& Co,’s List. 
SIR EDWIN ARNOLD'S NEW PLAY. 


ADZUMA; 


OR, THE JAPANESE WIFE. 
A Play. 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.LE., C.S.L, 
Author of “‘ The Light of Asia,” ‘The Light of the World,” &c 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net 

“We are in a new dramatic world with this story of Japan. The 
superb exuberance of strong and naling humanity plays through it in 
a horrible tragedy among scenes of tlorid Japanese colouring. The story 
is excellently developed, the writing is beth dramatic and of the first 
rank of emotional poetry..... If we could only have this play on the 


stage! Who can doubt the beauty of these Japanese pictures? They 
ery out for realisation.”—St. James's Gazette. 


THE LAND of HOME RULE: 
an Esaay on the History avd Constitution of the 
Isle of Man. By SPENCER WALPOLE, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Island, Author of ‘A History of 
England, 1815-1858.””". Crown Svo, 63. 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. 


Ry RICHARD A. PROCTOR and A. COWPER 
RANYARD. With 31 Plates and 472 Illustrations in the 
Text. 4to, 36s. 
“Will be acceptable to all students of astronomy in its more popular 
aspects, alike for the lucidity of its style, the copiousness of its 
matter, and the attractiveness of its illustrations.”— lunes. 





NEW EDITION OF QUAIN’S ANATOMY. 
(NEW PART just published.) 
‘ y 7 ‘ moa 
QUAINS ELEMENT?’S of 
ANATOMY. The Tenth Edition, Edited by EDWARD 
ALBERT SCHAFER, F.R8., Professor of Physiology 
and Histology in University College, London; and 
GEORGE DANCER THANE, Professor of Anatomy in 
University College, London. 
Vol. III., Part I., SPINAL CORD and BRAIN. By 
Professor Scuarer. Illustratet by 139 Engravings. 
Royal 8vo, 12s. 64. 


NEW BOOK BY THE REV. THOMAS MOZLEY, M.A. 


The CREED ora PHILOSOPHY. 


By the Rev. THOMAS MOZLEY, M.A., Author of 
** Reminiscences of Oriel College,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE DECALOGUE. By 


ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH, Privcipal of Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford, Author of ** Illustrations of the 
Creed.”” Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


A MORAL DILEMMA: a Novel. 


By ANNIE THOMPSON. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MISCHIEF of MONICA: 


a Story. By L. B. WALFORD, Author of ** Mr. Smith,’ 
&c. New and Cheaper Kdition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY (New Volumes). 
MAX MULLER’S|PROCTOR’S (R. A.) 





(F.) INTRODUCTION to OTHER WORLDS than 
the SCIENCE of RE- OURS; the Plurality of 
LIGION. Four Lectures | Worlds Studied under the 


Delivered at the Royal In-| Light of Recent Scientitic 

stitution in February ont | Research. With 14 Illus- 

May, 1870. Crown §8vo,| trations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

3s. 6d. | 

: PROCTOR’S (R. A.) 

’ . ds 

PROUTOR’S (R. A.)| rovea ways MADE 

PLEASANT WAYS in| SMOOTH. Familiar Essays 

SCIENCE. Crown 8V9, | on scientific Subjects. 
3s. 6d. Crown 8v>, 33. 6d. 


HARTE’S (BRET) IN the CARQUINEZ 
WOODS; ONthe FRONTIER; BY SHORE and SEDGE, 
Three Stories. Crown 8vo, 3s. 61. 





Now ready, pric2 Sixpence. 

1 ~ YAS » 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
FEBRUARY. 

A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE: being the Memoirs of 
Gaston de Bonne, Sieur de Marsac. By Sraniey J. 
Weymnay, Author of * The House of the Wolf.” 
IV.-VL. 

UNSUSPECTED ENGLISH-;, IMAGINATIONS. By 
MEN. By Grant ALLEN. Murray Eyre. 

ADIEU! By Watrer Her-|“‘A MORE EXCELLENT 
RIES PoLLock. WAY.” By H. V. Toysnrc. 

HOW MARTHA DIDN’T!) PROFESSOR FLEG as a 
MARRY a SUMPMAN.| FISHERMAN. By Horace 
By Faria Rison. Hvurcuinxson. 

THE ORIGIN of FLOWERS. | AT the SIGN of the SHIP. 
By Beysamin Kipp. | By Ayprew Lana. 


Chaps. 





Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


List. 


NEW WORKS AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS, 


TWENTY YEARS OF 
PARLIAMENTARY LIFE. 


By WILLIAM. McCULLAGH TORRENS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Lord Melbourne.’ 
In 1 vol., demy Svo, 15s. 

“Mr. Torrens has now added to his already well-esta blished literary 
reputation by the publication of a very entertaining volume of per- 
sonal and political reminiscences, autobiographical, and anecdotic. 

imes. 

“There is not a dull or uninstructive page in this delightful book. 
The author has produced an interesting account of his own public 
career which is at the same time an exhaustive and intelligible record 
of all the important legislation achieved or attempted in this country 
between the years 1865 and 1884."—Daily Telegraph. ; 

“This valuable and entertaining volume should be studied by 
politicians on both sides.”—Standurd. 


THE LIFE OF 
T. W. ROBERTSON, 


Author of “‘ School,” *‘ Caste,’ &c. 
By THOMAS EDGAR PEMBERTON, 
Author of “The Life of Edward Askew Sothern.” 


With Portrait, Facsimile, and other Illustrations. In 1 vol., 
demy 8vo, lis, 


“There is a good deal in this biography which will be new even to 
the best informed, and it is particularly rich in personal details, fur- 
nished mainly by the playwright’s son. All that is recorded o 


Robertson tends to make his aoney sweeter, and it is easy to un- 
derstand why he was so much beloved by relatives and friends. 


THE LIFE OF | 
WASHINGTON ALLSTON, ARA, 


Containing Letters or Reminiscences of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Fuseli, Washington Irving, Morse, Sir George 
Beaumont, C. R. Leslie, R.A., Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., 
Edward Everett, William Collins, R.A., Prof. Henry Reed, 
and other persons of note. 

By Dr. J. B. FLAGG. 
With Portrait and 17 Reproductions of Allston’s Paintings. 
In 1 vol., royal 4to, 25s. 


“A very interesting memorial of a very interesting man. His 
intimacy with Coleridge would aione give him a place in the history of 
English letters, and we welcome Mr, Flagg’s bea aig a as supplying a 


long-missing chapter in the’ literary and artistic history of the cen- 


tury.”"— Timea. 


WANDERINGS BY 
SOUTHERN WATERS. 


Riverside Rambles in Aquitaine. 
BY E. HARRISON BARKER, 
Author of ‘“‘ Wayfaring in France.” 
With Illustrations. In 1 vol., demy Svo, 16s. 


© Tt seems to us that Mr. Barker has the ideal spirit of a traveller, 
though he would hardly call himself by such an ambitious name. In 


his own language he isa ‘tramp,’ aud few adventures on his walking 
tours seem to have given him more pleasure than his meeting one day 
in Languedoe with a ‘fellow-tramp, a genuine one,” who * addressed 
me as follows: “ Voyageur, n’est-ce pas? Vous étes dans le grand; 


moi, je suis dans le petit.”’ "—Spectator. 


A VISIT TO JAVA. 
Including an Account of the Founding of Singapore. 
By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. 
With numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 


“ A very pleasantly-written account of recent travel and of intelli- 
gent observation of nature and of social life in the Dutch East 
Indies.”— Timea. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


SOME MARRIED FELLOWS. 
By the AUTHOR of “ The DAILYS of SODDEN FEN,” &c_ 
In 2 vols., crown Svo. 





BY THE AUTH R OF *“ ALEXIA,” 
MISS LATIMER OF BRYANS. 
By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“There is a fine healthy interest in the story which carries the 
reader on to the most unexpected of endings.” —Scotaman. 


NOW READY. 
WHEN CHARLES THE FIRST 
’ WAS KING. 


By J. 8& FLETCHER. 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington Street, 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Pitt Press Series. 
New Volume. Now Ready. 4s. 6d. 


PLUTARCH’S LIFE of DEMOS- 
THENES. With Introduction. Notes, and Indexes. By 
Rev. HUBERT A. HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D., Hon. 
Litt.D., Dublin, Fellow of the University of London, 
sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 


SUBJECTS FOR 
CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1893. 


Souvestre.—Un Philosophe sous les 
TOIT3, Edited with Notes by H. W. EVE, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Head Master of 
University College School, London. 2s. 

Edited 


Ponsard.—Charlotte Corday. 
with Introduction and Notes by ARTHUR R. ROPES, 
M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 2s. 


Hauff.—Das Wirthshaus im Spessart. 
Edited with Notes by the late A. SCHLOTTMANN, 
Ph D., and by J. W. CARTMELL, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Christ’s College. 3s. 


Schiller—Maria Stuart. Edited with 
Notes by KARL HERMANN BREUL, M.A., Ph.D., 
~v in German at the University of Cambridge. 


3s. 6c [ Immediately, 
Caesar.—De Bello Gallico, Books IL, 


III., with Maps and Eoglish Notes. By A. G. PESKETT, 
M.A., Fellow of Magdalene College. 2s. 


Vergil—Aeneid, Book VL, with Notes 
¥. 2. SSwsE, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 


Cicero—De Amicitia. Edited by J.S. 
REID, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Caius 


College. 3s. 6d 
Lucretius.—Book V. With Notes and 
Introduction by J. D. DUFF, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 


College. 2s. 


Livy.—Book IX., with Notes and Intro- 
duction, by H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A., late Head 
Master of St. Peter’s School, York, 2s. 6d. 


Xenophon.—Anabasis, Book VI., with 
English Notes by ALFRED PRETOR, M.A., Fellow of 
St. Catherine’s College. 2s. 6d. 


Homer.— Odyssey, Book IX., with Intro- 
duction and Not+s by G. M. EDWARDS, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College. 2s. 6d. 


Euripides.—Heracleide. With Intro- 
duction and Explanatory Notes by E. A. BECK, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity Hall. 3s. 6d. 

With Maps, 


Thucydides.—Book VII. 
Notes, and Introduction. By Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, 
M.A., LL.D., Hon. Litt.D., Dublin, sometime Fellow of 
Trinity College. 5s. Orin Two Parts. Part I., Intro- 
duction and Text. Part II., Notes and Indexes. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE PITT PRESS MATHE- 
MATICAL SERIES. 


MECHANICS and HYDROSTATICS 
for BEGINNERS. This book will include those portions 
of these subjects which are required for the Matriculation 
Examination of the University of London. a> L. 
LONEY, M.A., late Fellow of Sidney Sussex lege, 
Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


THE BOOKS of EZRA and NEHE- 
MIAH. By the Rev. H. E. RYLE, B.D., Hulsean Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. ‘With 
3 Maps. 4s. 6d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS. 
With Introduction, Notes and Indexes, by A. WILSON 
VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
“Mr. Verity is an admirable editor of Milton.” — Athenaeum. 
** Edited in masterly style. Our gratitude for the excellent 
edition before us is accompanied by a lively hope that we 
shall, in due course, receive the rest of the werk annotated by 
the same able pen.” — Guardian, 


PARADISE LOST. Books I, IL, 2s. 
(Nearly ready.) Books III.,IV. (Jn the Press.) Books 
V., Vi. (Subjects for the Cambridge Local Exams., Dec. 
1893), 2s. Books XI., XII., 2s 


ARCADES and COMUS. 3s. 
ODE on the NATIVITY, L. ALLEGRO, 


IL PENSEROSO, and LYCIDAS. 23. 6d. 


SAMSON AGONISTES. 2s. 6d. 


Lonpon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, 
CamprivGe Untvsrsity Press WAREHOUSE, 





Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. H 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 
THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
IN ENGLAND: 


Its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. 

By the late ALPH US TODD, LL.D., C.M.G., Librarian 
of Parliament for the Dominion of Canada. New Edition, 
Abridged, and Revised by His Excellency SPENCER 
WALPOLE. Cabinet Edition. 2 vols., crown Svo, half- 
bound, gilt top, 15s. 

“The book, in its present cheap and convenient form, is a 
valuable accession to the front rank of recent works of re- 
ference, and as such deserves at once to find its way into every 
public library in the kingdom.”—Leeds Mercury. 


THE INFLUENCE of SEA POWER 
UPON the FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Capt. A. T. 
MAHAN, U.S. Navy. ae a Second Part of Capt. 
Mehan’s important Historical Work, ** The Influence of 
Sea Power upon History.” 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 30s, 

“ Captain Mahan, if not the founder, is at any rate the most 
eminent living expositor of what may be called the philosophy 
of naval history. No historian and no writer on navai war- 
fare has displayed so profound a grasp of the true meaning of 
sea power as a de’ ining factor of human affairs ....No 
living writer is so well qualified to do this great theme 
justice as Captain Mahan, and certainly the true SS) pen 
of the tremendous events of these momentous years has never 
been more luminously or more instructively displayed.” 


Times, 
CORSICAN STUDIES. By John 

WARREN BARRY, M.A. With Maps and lilustrations. 
Demy &vo, cloth extra, 12s. 

This book is the outcome of three years’ residence in the 
island, and deals chiefly with the horticulture of Corsica, 
social life at Ajaccio, the characteristics of the people, the 
fauna and flora, the woodlands and its bandits, besides other 


points of interest. 
BOMBAY and WESTERN INDIA. 


By JAMES DOUGLAS. Dedicated to the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught. With Maps and Plans, 13 Full- 
page Photogravures, and many Text Illustrations. 2 vols., 
ao 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, TWO GUINEAS 
net. 


A HANDBOOK for FARMERS and 
SMALL HOLDERS. Edited by JOHN WATSON, 
F.L.8. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

The first portion of the book is written by Professor LONG, 

who has the advantage of being a practi farmer as well as 

a scientific agriculturist. The second portion of the book 

deals in a special manner with the most recent tendencies of 

our home agriculture, and treats exhaustively on that side of 
farming which may be most profitably pursued on small 
holdings and allotments. 


THE CHILDREN of the POOR. By 
JACOB A. RIIS. Profusely Illustrated. Demy svo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Riis having made a systematic and thorough study of 

the condition, social, industrial, &c., of the Children of the 

Poor in the New York City slums, presents the results of his 

observations in this book. It is written with a full knowledge 

of the facts and with sympathy. 


A FAMOUS FOX-HUNTER: Re- 

miniscences of the late Thomas Assheton Smith, Esq. ; or, 
The Pursuits of an English County Gentleman. By 
the late Sir JOHN EARDLEY-WILMOT, Bart. With 
Portrait and other Illustrations. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, coloured boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS of a SHOWMAN'S 


LIFE; or, the Life and Travels of VAN HARE. By 
Himself, With Portrait and other Illustrations. New 
Edition. Crown Svo, boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE THEORY and PRACTICE of 


HANDWRITING: a Practical Manual for the Guidance 
of School Boards, Teachers, and Students of the Art. 
With Diagrams and Lllustrations. By JOHN JACKSON, 
F.E.L8., Originator of the System of Upright Penman- 
ship. Post Svo, cloth, 5s. 


THE GRAMMAR of PALMISTRY. 


By KATHERINE 8ST. HILL. With numerous [llus- 
trations. Ent:rely New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Fashions of To=Day. 


FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
Presentation Plate—Portrait of ‘‘ Carmea Sylva ” 
: (Queen of Roumania). 
Two Coloured Plates, and about Forty Illustrations of 
** Fashions of To-Day.” 
Theatrical Dresses, with Portrait of Mrs. Kendal. 


Special Illustrated Article on the Marriage of Princess Marie 
of Edinburgh and the Crown Prince of Roumania at 
Sigmaringen, by an Eye-Witness, &c. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
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Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It ts particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, and 
not to the Eprror. 





LITERATURE. 


SURVIVALS AND FOLK-RHYMES. 


Strange Survivals: Some Chapters in the 
History of Man. By S. Baring-Gould. 
( Methuen.) ; 


English Folk-Rhymes. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Berne interested in survivals, I have read 
carefully Mr. Baring-Gould’s little book, 
finding not only origins of customs pleasantly 
made popular, but a good many new sug- 
gestions. The chapters have somewhat the 
look of articles published separately, which 
accounts for the absence of formal evidence. 
It is to be wished that the author would 
return to some of the hints he throws 
out, and put together the evidence for them 
supplied by his wide knowledge. Thus, his 
remarks on cup-hollows on sepulchral and 
other stones are very interesting, especially 
when these are taken together with the very 
similar hollows in the cresset-stones in 
churches, which served as lamps for the 
perpetual fire. Mr. Baring-Gould shares 
the opinion, quoting Mr. Romilly Allen, 
that the cup-hollows in tombstones or dol- 
mens or rocks were receptacles for offerings 
for the dead, or have thence passed into 
symbols, as when made on the upright faces 
of stones. He adds: ‘‘It is said in places 
grease and oil are still put into them by the 
ignorant peasantry as oblations.” This is 
known in Scandinavia ; but what the reader 
wishes to learn is, whether Mr. Baring- 
Gould can vouch for the same tradition 
elsewhere. In another part of the book, 
an interesting line of historical connexion 
is drawn from the early beehive-house, 
piled up dome-wise of loose stones, as a 
child does with wooden bricks, and serving 
as a human dwelling alike in Palestine and 
in Orkney. Such a structure, discarded as a 
habitation, still remains in Finland as a 
bath, stove, or sweat-house, and gives 
rise to the familiar form of beehive-oven, 
such as the ‘‘cloam ” or baked clay oven of 
the West of England. Mr. Baring-Gould 
has some curious remarks on the now well- 
worn discussion of foundation sacrifices, 
where human and other victims were 
immured to make the building secure, by 
furnishing a guardian-ghost or otherwise. 
Especially the evidence is worth reading, 
that the spectre men or animals haunting 
churches or other buildings are of the nature 
of a “kirk-grim,” the ghost of a creature 
buried alive as a foundation sacrifice. It is 
here stated that in 1885, in restoring the 


By G. F. Northall. 


skeleton was found of a person apparently 
buried alive within the masonry. We should 
like to learn more of this, and what other 
cases are known of this kind, and whether 
anything fresh is to be said of the evidence 
alleged by Sir Walter Scott (who got it 
from Grose) in justification of the story of 
Sister Constance. Though imagination 
often goes too far ahead of fact in this 
little book, this may not always do 
harm. If it is suggested that gargayles 
represent sacrificed victims, or the stone 
balls at park-gates stand for feudally 
decapitated heads, then, at any rate, the 
question has been asked what they really 
are. In Europe generally, people seem to 
live a good deal still on sacrifices. The 
gingerbread known as parkin, and the if 
possible heavier ‘‘ gauffres” of Belgium, 
are special All Soul’s food for the ghosts of 
the departed. At Antwerp the cakes for 
the little souls are stained yellow with 
saffron to represent the flames of purga- 
tory. Therefore let us eat Bath buns 
reverently and remember our ancestors. 


A few years ago we were complaining 
that folklore was not collected, so that 
scraps of old knowledge were being lost. 
Now, however, folklore publications are so 
voluminous that no man can read them all. 
Here Mr. Northall provides a laboriously 
compiled vulume of near 600 pages of folk- 
rhymes, in which the folklorist will find 
jingles he never met before. Opening at 
random, I find this (p. 486) : 


‘** We that buys beef buys bones, he that buys land 
buys stones, 
He that buys eggs buys shells, he that buys ale 
nought else.”’ 


Asa comment on this, the inference is given 
that, though there be drawbacks in most 
purchases, the buying of ale is wilful 
waste. I fear, however, that this temper- 
ance moral was not intended by the 
mediaeval rhymester, but the contrary, that 
if you want good without drawback, spend 
your money on good ale. 

Among the charms and spells, which form 
the most interesting part of the collection, 
the following charm is a piece of grim 
mediaeval humour. It was carried about 
by an old woman in Devonshire, who 
appears to have had it given her against 
St. Vitus’s dance (p. 132) : 

‘*Shake her, good Devil, 

Shake her once well; 


Then shake her no more 
Till you sbake her in hell.” 


Reading this, one thinks of the similar jest 
commemorated in Zales of a Grandfather, 
where the charm for bad eyes, which the 
ale-wife was tried for using, had been 
written for her in payment of his reckoning 
by the judge himself. Apparently Scott 
thought—at any rate his readers do—that 
the then needy law student invented the 
pleasing couplet. But we find from the 
present book (p. 150) that it was only 
common form, the following charm or curse 
being already current within the seventeenth 
century : 

** The diuell pull out both thine cies, 

And etish in the holes likewise.” 


E. B. Tyzor. 





church of Holsworthy, in Devonshire, a 


The Life of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
With a Tentative Bibliography from 
1585 to 1892, &c. By James Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly. (Chapman & Hall.) 


THERE seemed hardly room for another Life 
of Cervantes, after the two admirable 
biographies lately written by Mr. Watts, 
the article in Chamber’s Encyclopaedia by 
Mr. Ormsby, and other studies ; but after 
reading this Life of Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra I must admit that its existence 
is fully justified. The previous biographies 
had been addressed tu the general reader 
as well as to the student. But no mere 
general reader will enjoy this volume. Its 
language aud vocabulary, its recondite 
allusions, will be more apt to set his teeth 
on edge, than to excite his approbation. 
It is not only that Greek and Latin are 
quoted in the original without any explana- 
tion, that whole passages are given in 
French ; but what will he make out of such 
English as hebenon, agonarch, allonym, 
acousmata, arachnoid, umbered, papiliona- 
ceous, and the like? What meaning does 
Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly assign to ‘ has firk’d 
a pretty living’? (p. 237). Bailey, who is 
usually pretty correct, gives “to Firk 
| ferire, L.) to beat, or whip.” The style, 
too, is almost equally laboured and pre- 
tentious. It is only in a few passager, 
where the writer.forgets his mannerism, 
that he rises almost to eloquence : pp. 65-6 
which sum up the captivity, pp. 294-8 on 
the last days of Cervantes, are admirable ; 
but alas! the writer lapses quickly into his 
stilted and artificial style, and continues it 
to the end. 

But though the work will be caviare to 
the multitude—though, with the exception 
of information supplied by Sir. R. Burton 
on a possible Oriental prototype of the 
Quixote (p. 51 and note), as a Life of 
Cervantes it adds little, or nothing, to what 
was known before; yet, like a Scote 
haggis, there is rare promiscuous feeding 
in this opulent dish. Its readers may not 
be many, but, unless I am wholly mistaken, 
the book will bea favourite with connoisseurs 
and with students of Spanish and European 
literature of the period treated of. Its wide 
digressions, its erratic independence of judg- 
ment, united with the author’s real learning, 
vast reading, and marvellous memory, will 

reatly entertain readers of this class. 

hree hundred widely printed pages would 
not seem too much for a Life of Cervantes 
and a history of his writings, yet Mr. Fitz- 
maurice-Keily has found room therein for 
an essay on pastoral poetry, and for another 
on the influence of Italian writers, not only 
on the Spanish drama and poetry, but also 
on the English, especially of the Elizabethan 
age. There are what one may almost call 
perversities in the book: for instance, the 
belauding of little-known authors and the 
passing over of greater ones. This is 
especially seen in the discussion on pastoral 
poetry. ‘‘ Pastoralism,” we are told 
(p. 119), was dead beyond revival (in the 
time of Gay), and “no one could 
recall it from beyond the grave.” But 
there is one form of Pastoral poetry, 
call it what you will—threnody, monody, 
elegy—which has given us some of the finest 
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poems in the English language. Spenser’s 
‘* Astrophel,” Milton’s ‘‘ Lycidas,” Shelley’s 
‘** Adonais,” Matthew Arnold’s ‘“ Thyrsis” 
and ‘“‘The Scholar Gypsy”; and this is 
certainly not dead. Tennyson's /n Jemoriam 
is almost the only such poem by a great 
master wholly unaffected by this style; 
there is a distant echo of the note even in 
Gray’s “ Elegy.” I am aware that I do not 
place Garcilaso’s verse quite as high as do 
some better critics; but surely it is an 
exaggeration to say that “apart from the 
Cancioneros, Boscan, and Garcilaso, com- 
paratively little verse had been published, 
und the little that had been given to the 
world was so little read that a high standard 
of taste was scarcely possible.” To name 
no other: What Spanish poem has been 
more often read, and more often translated, 
than the Coplas of Manrique ? 

Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly is a stern hater of 
Philip Il. He depreciates all connected 
with him. ‘* Lepanto was in truth but one 
incident in the development of the long 
series of events, the first ebb in the tide of 
victorious advance.” Yet historians have 
a way of marking these “ first ebbs” as 
important turning-points in history. So 
when Philip II. appoints his half-brother, 
Lon Juan of Austria, to the vice-royalty of 
the Low Countries—a post equivalent to 
that of the vice-royalty of India in the 
British Empire of to-day—the post of 
greatest honour and responsibility, as of 
greatest possible danger, the best to try what 
stuff a man is really made of—this is called 
‘‘ setting the young hero impossible tasks.” 
Did Parma think it impossible? He seems 
to have believed it feasible, had not the 
affairs of France and of England been 
added thereto. These and other obliquities 
of judgment concern only the episodes 
of the story; but there is one fallacy, 
in the very method of criticism adopted, 
which runs through nearly the whole 
volume. It is that of regarding a man’s 
achievement not in connexion with what 
has been done before him, and to mark his 
advance on that, but to compare it with 
what comes after him, produced under 
widely differing circumstances. Injustice 
is thus done to the ‘‘ Celestina,” to some of 
Cervantes’ dramas, and to the best of his 
tales. Thus on the ‘“‘ Numancia” we read, 
p- 176: 

**It seems scarcely possible that any one can 
regard the Aeschylean drama as dramatic in 
the modern sense. Nobility, vigour, imagina- 
tive power, lyrical abundance—it has them all 
—it has everything, save only the dramatic 
instinct. Something of these qualities, diluted 
und enfeebled, flows through the sonorous 
metres of the ‘Numancia.’ It is essentially 
undramatic; bui it possesses something of the 
severe splendour, the virility, the mournful 
"Avayen of the great Athenian.” 

Certainly, the Aeschylean drama is not the 
modern drama; but does that detract from its 
being one of the finest forms of the drama 
for all time? So, again, when tracing out 
well the numerous and resplendent offsprin 
of the “ Novelas,” and especially of “La 
Gitanilla,” our author would have us believe 
that the parent work is only weak and 
contemptible. Occasionally, though rarely, 
there seems a want of acquaintance with 
Spanish contemporary customs. ‘‘Jousts 








and bull-fights—the former among the 
upper classes, the latter among the crowd.” 
But in the time of Cervantes and long after, 
bull-fights were performed by the nobility 
in the open plazas; even Charles V. had 
taken part in them. Professional bull- 
fighting is comparatively modern. The 
remarks on Spanish women, and the estima- 
tion in which they were held, would surely 
have been modified had the author read 
Luis de Leon’s La perfecta Casada. But the 
most perverse judgment in the whole book 
—a veritable outrage on Cervantes—is in 
the comparison of his writings with those of 
Rabelais in point of grossness. ‘‘ Both 
indulge in ¢urpiloqguium.” Wecan put the 
Quijote, and almost all the works of Cer- 
vantes in the hands of any boy or girl who 
care to read them. Who would dream of 
using Rabelais so ? 

And yet the book is a good one for 
those for whom it is intended. Its merits 
are great enough to outweigh even faults 
and perversities like these. It will be a 
cherished volume on the shelves of all 
Cervantists. Students of Spanish literature 
will often refer to it; and this not only for 
the bibliography. As far as we have been 
able to test this, it is excellent and very 
copious. No bibliography of Cervantes 
can be exhaustive, and Mr. Fitzmaurice 
Kelly has done well to affix the term 
‘tentative.’ M. Eugéne Baret’s Les Trou- 
badours has an excellent chapter on Cer- 
vantes; and his Histoire de la littérature 
Espagnole, and perhaps his Amadis, might 
have been mentioned. In a work just 
crowned by the French Academy, M. 
O. Lacroix’s Quelques Maitres Etrangers et 
Francais, Cervantes is dealt with. The recent 
Encyclopaedia articles are unnoticed, and 
the criticisms in the Acapemy share the 
same fate. But it is impossible to include 
everything, and all lovers of Cervantes will 
be grateful to Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly for 
what he has done: he has written a de- 
lightful, if, at times, a provoking book. 

WentwortH WEBSTER. 








Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life. By 
George Jacob Holyoake. In 2 vols. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Or old (as we read) it was an angel who 

troubled the waters and gave them their 

healing power. The modern agitator is not, 
as a rule, regarded as a personage of quite 
the same description. Society finds him 
troublesome rather than otherwise. He 
disturbs it when it wants to be left alone. 
He creates dissension when it desires only 
peace. He suggests new plans and new 
thoughts, while it prefers to cling to the 
old plans and not to think at all. In its 
eyes, so far from being an angel, he is an 
obnoxious person, who must if possible be 
suppressed ; and only in after times—if ever 

—when the sense of annoyance has passed 

away, does it discover that his agitation 

possessed a healing power of its own. Then 
it may do homage to him or to his memory. 

When Mr. George Jacob Holyoake 
descended on the social waters, they were 
already in a state of ferment; for other 
agitators had been at work, and he met 
with a reception decidedly more warm than 








cordial. Before very long he found himself 
lodged in the jail at Gloucester, whence he 
was discharged, not cured, and, as subse- 
quent events proved, not curable. For 
many years he agitated more than ever. 
Now he is no longer in any danger of 
prosecution, and the value of much of his 
work has come to be properly recognised ; 
but he may at any time break out again in 
new agitations. For he is not one who 
merely champions an “ism ” and is satisfied 
when his “ism” is adopted. He has 
always stood for a principle—the principle 
of free enquiry—and a principle, even when 
it is admitted, has still and always to be 
guarded. Mr. Holyoake’s own political 
and religious convictions have ever been 
definite and candidly declared, but he has 
been more interested in trying to induce 
others to think out opinions for themselves 
than in persuading them to accept his. His 
propagandism, he says, 

‘*‘consisted in explaining things — never in 
persuading, since the responsibility of holding 
opinions belonged to those who accepted them. 
My own opinion was not concealed, for I 
always distrusted, and often conceived con- 
tempt, for the silent, whose philosophical 
impartiality ended in concealing their own 
thoughts. My doctrine was, that decision 
should be made on the fullest knowledge 
obtainable: the duty of choice belonged to 
those who were to be answerable for the 
opinions entertained” (vol. i., p. 77). 

Mr. Holyoake’s “sixty years” cover an 
exceptionally adventurous life spent in the 
midst of great social changes and not a few 
social earthquakes. They link the be- 
ginning with the end of this century of 
agitations. For in early life Mr. Holyoake 
was associated with the noble Robert Owen, 
who may be said to have commenced his 
public efforts with the century; and now 
he is an active worker in the co-operative 
movement which has grown out of Robert 
Owen’s agitation: while in another direc- 
tion he sees men proclaiming, as a brand 
new gospel of their own, the very principles 
which Owen not only proclaimed, but put 
into practical operation. And they pro- 
claim them in good faith, too, not knowing 
that anyone has ever thought of them 
before, for social reformers do not read 
history. 

Mr. Holyoake’s book is rather disappoint- 
ing. It is impossible not to think that 
more could have been made of so great a 
subject. Thus. for ‘‘more than half a 
century” Mr. Holyoake was ‘‘ concerned in 
the advocacy of Robert Owen’s ‘ new views 
of society’”’; yet he has very little to tell 
us either about the man or the work. 
Surely he could have related many things, 
not to be readily learned elsewhere. Much 
has been written about Robert Owen, but 
not much to the point. Very little has been 
said about certain experiments with 
which he was associated; the Queenwood 
experiment, for example. The history of 
the Queenwood experiment would be a 
valuable contribution to the subject of 
Communism. That effort was honestly 
commenced and earnestly maintained, but 
it did not come within measurable distance 
of success. It contained the elements of 
success, mingled, unfortunately, with certain 
elements of failure. Mr. Holyoake, asso- 
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ciated as he was with the general movement, 
although not with this particular experiment, 
qiticised the management of the Com- 
munity with some severity. Now, a critical 
account of the whole matter would serve to 
show whether those elements of failure 
were incidental or essential, and Mr. Holy- 
oake, if any man, was in a position to give 
it. | he offers alight, chatty account 
of his visit to the estate, occupied chiefly 
with his own adventures by the way; he 
travelled to the wrong station, and he 
saw Louis Philippe, and the .,uorance of 
Hampshire farm labourers distressed him. 
It is the same story which nearly fifty 
years ago he told in the pages of the 
Movement ; only then it was garniture for a 
criticism, and now the criticism is omitted 
and only the antiquated garniture is served 
up. A few changes have been made, chiefly 
verbal. One change is curious: Mr. Holy- 
oake dates back his visit from 1844 to 1843. 
We do not say Mr. Holyoake should not 
have drawn on his old writings for material 
for his present book. In some instances it 
was the best plan. He should, however, 
have been more careful to divide the wheat 
from the chaff, and, when he had divided it, 
to give us the wheat and not, by mistake, 
the chaff. We had a right to look for 
something more important about Queen- 
wood than how, nearly fifty years ago, Mr. 
Holyoake lost his way through trusting to 
someone who knew a short cut. 

If the truth must be told, Mr. Holyoake’s 
earnestness as a man of action is scarcely 
reflected in his writings. There is a sugges- 
tion of frivolity about them which ill 
becomes the serious historian. Whatever 
his subject, Mr. Holyoake’s tendency is too 
much to hover about it instead of plunging 
into it. While the reader is waiting for him 
to say things, he discusses, at great length, 
how they ought to be said. Moreover, that 
inaccuracy in a date just named, if it is not 
in itself of much importance, is really an 
example of small inaccuracies which mar 
some of his best work, and which should 
not exist even in such light history as he 
undertakes to give us here. 

It would, however, be ungracious to 
reject what Mr. Holyoake has given us, 
just because he should, and perhaps might, 
have given us something better. What- 
ever Mr. Holyoake writes about he makes 
interesting. There is much that is instruc- 
tive as well as interesting to be found in 
these pages. The quality of the book is 
unequal, so that, while parts of it are, as we 
have seen, unsatisfactory, other parts could 
hardly have been better. 

Mr. Holyoake is best known at the 
present day as an active supporter of the 
co-operative movement. Earlier, he was 
& prominent Secularist. But at one time or 
another he has shared in most of the pro- 
gressive movements of his time. He was 
concerned in the repeal of the Corn Laws ; 
he was‘an energetic worker when Chartism 
was rife; he was a strenuous opponent of 
the newspaper tax. 
chapters in the book relate to this last- 
named movement—this 
Queen Anne,” as in his whimsical way Mr. 


Anne was on the throne, was not finally 
abolished until 1855. The amount of the 
tax was at first only a halfpenny, but in 
1831 it amounted to fourpence; and then it 
was that newspapers began to appear, in 
defiance of the law, without a stamp. Henry 
Hetherington brought out his Poor Man’s 
Guardian and People’s Conservative, for which 
he suffered fine and imprisonment. For 
selling the former paper more than five 
hundred newsagents were imprisoned ; but 
when, at length, the case came for trial 
before Lord Lyndhurst, the publication was 
declared to be legal. The reduction of the tax 
to a penny in 1836 stopped the class of publi- 
cations which were issued without stamps 
for the sake of gain, but did not, of course, 
stop those intended as a protest against the 
imposition of any tax whatever. Ultimately 
the law gave way before the strenuous 
agitation, and the penny newspaper press 
became possible, with such results for good 
or for ill as we know. Mr. Holyoake tells 
us that he himself, for illegal publications 
during this agitation, incurred penalties 
amounting to £600,000, which, happily, 
were not enforced against him. 

In 1856 Mr. Holyoake had a curious 

adventure with some bombshells which he 
was deputed to test. He supposed them 
to be connected with the Italian insurrection, 
but afterwards had reason to suspect that 
they were an early form of the bomb used 
by Orsini against Napoleon III. Two shells 
were delivered to him for the purpose of 
his experiment : 
“Percussion caps were on the nipples of the 
shells (which, like porcupine quills, stuck out 
all round them) when I received them. Their 
bulk being from four to five inches in diameter, 
they were heavy enough to be quite a little load 
to carry about; and thinking that any force 
used in removing the caps, which were firmly 
fixed, might cause an explosion, for which I 
was not provided, I left them on. Deeming it 
best to carry them apart, lest, coming into 
collision with each other, they might give me 
premature trouble, I put one into each of the 
side pockets of my coat. AsI went along the 
street, it occurred to me that it was undesirable 
to fall down, as I might not be found when I 
wanted to get up” (vol. ii., p. 20). 


How he travelled by railway to Sheffield ; 
how he stowed away his troublesome 
luggage for the night; how he sought a 
quiet place for his purpose, and ultimately 
exploded one of his shells in a quarry—all 
this is told by Mr. Holyoake with much 
humour. The other shell was taken home 
again, and ultimately carried into Devon- 
shire to be exploded. This is not by any 
means the only curious plot that Mr. Holy- 
oake has occasion to discuss, with more 
or less of detail, in his present book of 
recollections. 

Mr. Holyoake’s estimates of persons are 
of varying value. When he says “‘ Richard 
Carlisle was all for freedom—Thomas Carlyle 
was all for despotism,” we cannot but think 





sake of a telling phrase. 
Some of the best | 
been wholly disastrous,” he has clearly 
“trouble with | 


he has sacrificed something of truth for the 
When he adds 


“In politics his [Carlyle’s| influence has 


fallen a victim to the perilous superlative. 
It may be true that Carlyle’s ‘‘ theory of the 


Holyoake names it. The “‘ Tax upon Know- | organisation of labour has given us State 


ledge,” which came into force when Queen | Socialists,” but that unlooked for fruit of 





his political teaching was not by any means 
its only fruit. There is a much more 
intimate association between the political 

hilosophy of Carlyle and the socialism of 

obert Owen than Mr. Holyoake suggests, 
or seems to be aware of. It is not too much 
to say that Carlyle’s teachings were un- 
consciously based on the principles of Owen, 
and that State Socialism is the bastard 
offspring of the same system, just as 
co-operation is its legitimate offspring. 
Assuredly Carlyle taught State Socialism 
no more than Owen did, and is no more 
responsible for it. 

Much better is the account of Thornton 
Hunt, with whom Mr. Holyoake was asso- 
ciated in the days of the Zeader. He says of 
him :— 

‘He was by instinct entirely a gentleman — 
fearless, true, courteous, and decided in opinion. 
If he entered a house as a guest, and held any 
opinion or rule of action, which he thought it 
material that his host should know, he informed 
him thereof. Socialist, Communist, 
Chartist, Atheist, insurgent, regicide, were all 
interesting to him. He desired to know what 
made them what they were. Nothing 
in human life was above or beneath him” 
(vol. i., p. 226). 

George Henry Lowes—another of the Leeder 
staff—Mr. Holyoake describes as 


‘intellectually the bravest man IT have known. 
It was not that be was without the wisdom 
which looks around to see what the consequences 
of any act would be; but where a thing seemed 
right in itself, he ignored the consequences of 
doing it” (vol. i., p. 243). 

The ‘ wilfulness of opinion” to which 
Mr. Holyoake confesses in the closing pages 
of his book is visible enough. It is nota 
peculiarity of which thoughtful readers 
should complain. There is wilfulness, also, 
in the author’s choice of his subjects and in 
his manner of treating them ; but, if wo 
could sometimes wish for more of one 
matter and less of another, there is 1.» 
denying that the two bulky volumes are 
entertaining from beginning to end, and 
contain an enormous store of food for 


thought. 
Watrer LEwIn. 








TWO ANTHOLOGIES. 


“ Gotpen Treasury Serres.”—Lyrie Love : 
an Anthology. Edited by William 
Watson. (Macmillans.) 


Love Songs of English Poets (1500-1800). 
With Notes by Ralph Caine. (Heine- 
mann. ) 


A cerTAIN difficulty confronts the reviewer 
of these volumes at the outset concerning 
their raison d’étre ; for the mood of the man 
who enters his study with the reflection, 
“To-day I will read some love poems,” 
cannot be deemed particularly worthy of 
encouragement. It may be maintained, 
however, that the poets have collectively 
given utterance to a certain philosophy of 
love, which it is desirable to present to the 
world in a body; and the emotional head- 
ings under which Mr. Watson has grouped 
his selections would seem to suggest that 
this at any rate is his view of the subject, 
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He has also a class called ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Love,” containing presumably the root of the 
matter. Should we attempt to philosophise 
on this subject, the question might be raised 
whether a poem, inspired by a genuine 
devotion to an individual, has more signi- 
ficance than one expressing an imaginary 
sentiment. As in most cases it would be 
quite impossible to determine the circum- 
stances under which the poem was written 
except by internal evidence, the discussion 
might be considerably protracted. 

And the fact would remain, in our opinion 

at least, that no such single philosophy exists. 
Poets are not consistent with themselves, 
still less with each other. As Mr. Caine 
has it :— 
‘* There is the true lover and the false lover, 
the constant lover and the jealous lover, the 
quiet lover and the boisterous lover, the merry 
lover and the mournful lover, the admiring 
lover and the pressing lover.” ‘‘They sing 
their love-songs with energy and persistence, 
brooking rebuff and even rejection, and still in 
a sense they come up smiling.” 


When, however, the same authority remarks 
that “they are always in most deadly 
earnest,” he seems to have forgotten that 
his collection includes some pieces by Prior 
and Byron. 

But to turn from the general desirability 
of such collections to the merits of those 
actually before us, we may say at once that 
their compilers have brought together much 
delightful poetry from various sources ; 
though we are inclined to resent the assump- 
tion implied in Mr. Watson’s claim, that his 
book contains “nothing that is not good 
poetry, and little that is not very fine poetry 
indeed.” Mr. Watson has laid great stress 
on his “‘ undoubtedly fastidious as well as 
complex tests of admissibility” and “ the 
principles of taste by which he has been 
guided”; but it is unfortunate that he has 
not given the slightest indication of what 
these tests and principles may be. He has 
confined himself indeed to poetry “ having 
love as its personal inspiration or its objec- 
tive theme,” which is also ‘“ essentially 
lyrical in form”; but ‘obviously such a 
scheme offers a wide scope,” and we are not 
let into the secret of any further principles 
of limitation. However, the general tone of 
his somewhat aggressive preface seems to 
imply that he regards sincerity as indis- 
pensable in poems of this class, and the 
opinion has probably led to the omission of 
many vers de société often regarded as love 
poems. 

In this Preface Mr. Watson touches 
briefly on the history of the subject, and 
attempts to estimate the schools of poetry 
belonging to different periods. He is care- 
ful to say that he has been sparing in his 
selections from the Elizabethan lyrists, 
whose “‘love-making appears to him like 
that of Arcadian shepherds and shepherd- 
esses on porcelain.’”” On the other hand, 
he considers that ‘there is something in 
the accent and air of the Royalist and 
Cavalier school of poets that exceeds 
in sheer delectableness anything to be 
found elsewhere.” The claim for the aus- 

icious influence of the “‘ romantic personal 
oyalty” then in vogue, though indisput- 
able, is a little weakened by its following 





immediately on a charge of insincerity and 
want of chivalry in the Elizabethans ; for if 
ever there were a set of men who were 
famous for their lip-service and heart- 
tyranny to women they were the courtiers 
of the Stuarts. 

The editor naturally passes lightly over 
the period immediately succeeding Dryden, 
and proceeds to a consideration of the 
“modern world-sadness”’ infecting, as he 
maintains, the love-poetry of to-day. Con- 
cerning the total effect of this, he does not 
attempt to dogmatise, but has left his 
readers to form their own conclusions 
from material which is scarcely repre- 
sentative. For instance, the omission of 
any poems by Browning may have arisen 
from Mr. Watson’s interpretation of the 
word “lyric” ; but it would be more charit- 
able to suppose that the law of copyright 
stood in the way of their inclusion. If so, 
it would have been well to state the fact. 
On the other hand, the pieces chosen from 
the works of Mr. Robert Bridges form a 
gratifying testimony to the fact that a 
certain measure of popularity is at last 
being dealt out to one of the most classic of 
our living poets. 

Mr. Watson’s divisions, to which we have 
already alluded, and the arrangement of 
individual poems on similar philosophical 
principles, make it extremely difficult to 
judge how adequately particular poets are 
represented, or to find a particular poem ; 
and it does not seem to us that the contents 
of each division bear any immediate relation 
to the heads under which they are grouped. 
We feel, indeed, that it is quite unjustifiable 
for any man to label poems not written by 
himself with fancy titles that he may happen 
to consider appropriate. Again, the allusion 
to ‘‘ three centuries of song” on p. vii. does 
not accurately represent the limits of date 
to which Mr. Watson has confined himself, 
though no more stringent definition of the 
period is hazarded. 

Mr. Caine has presented his material in 
a simpler guise. He arranges the poems 
selected under their respective authors, and 
takes the poets themselves in chronological 
order. The only reason for regretting this 
method is that it has led him into a rash 
attempt to give lives of the poets. A simple 
statement of dates of birth and death might 
have been convenient; but within the 
limited space at his disposal it was unwise 
to do more. He says that “not without 
pain he has been compelled to hold his hand 
at nearly every section of this anthology,” 
and it is curious that he should not have 
thought of cutting out these unsatisfactory 
biographies. His apologies for summaris- 
ing Shakspere in six lines, on the plea of 
uniformity, disclose another objection to 
the plan. 

It will be seen that there are no special 
features in these volumes to reconcile the 
reader to a doubtful class of books, and some 
particular faults to confirm what might 
have been a foregone conclusion. he 
words with which Mr. Caine brings his 
preface to a close might in fact be produced 
as an argument against the desirability of 
any such selections: ‘‘ But the poets may be 
left to themselves.” 


Reotvatp Barmey Jomnson. 





Chronicon Abbatie de Parco Lude. The 
Chronicle of Louth Park Abbey, with 
Appendix of Documents. Edited by 
the Rev. Edmund Venables, Precentor ; 
with a Translation by the Rev. A. R. 
Maddison, Priest— Vicar of Lincoln 
Cathedral. (Printed for the Lincoln- 
shire Record Society.) 

‘* LINCOLNSAIRE,” as its most recent historian 
has remarked, ‘‘ was a favoured county of the 
religious orders, partly from the security of the 
fen district, which contained the majority of 
the houses, and partly from the abundant 
supply of fish.” 
But of these houses no very considerable 
remains exist except the magnificent gate- 
house at Thornton. Portions of monastic 
churches exist in some places—notably at 
Crowland—but nothing to compare with 
the ruins of Fountains, or Kirkstall, or 
Rievaulx. These, like other Cistercian 
abbeys, owe their preservation in a great 
measure to their situations being, as was 
required by the statutes of the Order, 
remote from the busy haunts of men; 
it has not been thought worth while to use 
them as quarries ; nor, by reason of that 
same remoteness, have they been con- 
venient for adaptation to other uses, as 
have many Benedictine abbeys in towns 
and cities. 

There were only three Cistercian houses 
in Lincolnshire, and of these scarcely 
anything remains above ground. Louth 
Park was too near to Louth, where stone 
has been in request for buildings and for 
roads; Kirkstead and Revesby were on the 
borders of the fens, where the demand 
would be at least as great. 

Louth Park Abbey originated in a colony 
of monks who “swarmed” off from 
Fountains in 1137. They were intending 
to settle in the swamps of Haverholme, near 
Sleaford, then undrained; but two years 
later they found a more desirable home in 
the park of Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, 
a mile-and a half east of Louth, on a 
slightly elevated plateau, high enough to be 
out of the reach of floods, but not too 
high to be well supplied with water 
from a copious spring at the foot of the 
wolds, known as St. Helen’s Well. This 
supply was conveyed by a watercourse to the 
required spot, and then parted so as to sur- 
round the abbey with an inner and an outer 
moat, supply two fish-ponds, and flush the 
drains. The defensive ditches and the 
ponds, although now dry, are the most 
remarkable remains that are left, and may 
be compared with the very similar arrange- 
ments at Thornton. Those at Louth Park 
are well shown in Plate I., in which, how- 
ever, the buildings marked M and G should 
have been named as in the plan following 
p- lx. Of the buildings nothing remains 
above ground except a ghastly fragment of 
the south transept; but some excavations 
have revealed bases of piers, &c., which are 
of the usual early Cistercian type (Plates IL., 
IIl., IV.). From the grassy mounds, how- 
ever, and the hollow places that do remain, 
and from some recent excavations, a good 
deal has been made out; and the Preface to 
the Chronicle is followed by some admirable 
notes on the architectural history and ar- 
rangements of the abbey, with a plan by 
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Mr. St. John Hope, than whom no one is 
better — to deal with the matter. 

The nicle itself, so far as is given, is 
in point of bulk but the nucleus of the 
volume before us, for the preface and Mr. 
Hope’s notes occupy sixty pages, the text 
and translation each forty-five, and the 
Appendix of documents thirty. The 
Chronicle is very much like the general 
run of monastic chronicles. It begins 
with the mythical history of the world 
and of Britain, then makes the stock- 
entries from such writers as Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, Henry of a Flor- 
ence of Worcester, &c., and finally becomes 
more or less original, and much fuller. The 
editor thinks that the later portion of the 
Louth Chronicle, though containing much in 
common with contemporary writers, does not 
appear to have been directly taken from 
them. The entries are interesting accounts 
of well-known events in the general history 
of England; they bring us down to the 
death of Henry IV. and the coronation of 
Henry V., but not toa conclusion, the last 
page being left blank for a continuation 
which has never been made. But it is 
disappointing in respect of the history of the 
buildings and other local matters, of which 
it tells us scarcely anything. Mr. Maddison’s 
translation, on opposite pages, will make the 
Latin text more generally accessible. The 
documents in the Appendix are mostly given 
inabstract, and any one page of them con- 
tains more local matter in the whole of 
the Chronicle: not that we have anything 
to say against the publication of the latter, 
which is an interesting and valuable example 
of the class of compilations to which it 
belongs, and it comes down later than do 
the Annales Monastici edited by Dr. Luard. 
Among the curious spellings noted by the 
editor, p. xiv., we find ‘‘ Cham ” for ‘‘ Caen ” 
(should we not read ‘‘Chain’’?); ‘‘Strivelyn” 
for “Stirling” (the usual form). The 
interchange of W and G, as in ‘‘ Waschonia” 
for “Gascony” is common enough: we 
need go no further than “ Willelmus” and 
“Gulielmus.” ‘ Cimbolum,” a bell, surely 
stands for ‘“‘Cymbalum,” not for ‘“Sym- 
bolum.” There must, one would think, be 
some mistake about ‘‘a covered iron cart” 
(carecta ferrea cooperta) (p. 59); we should 
like to see the MS. ‘“Quatinus” for 
“quatenus ”’ (75) is constantly “sic.” Two 
or three misprints which have escaped 
correction are JBellovacencis for  -sis 
(xvii.); Honeda for Houeda (xx n.); pro- 
cinctum for precinctum (xl.); Croxenden 
for Croxden (29b). Tanner’s use of the 
word “ pretended ” (xxiii.) is an interesting 
example of the older and innocuous sense 
of the word ; it does not carry with it any 
imputation of false or insincere pretence. 
We have noted some points of special 
interest, of which we can now only mention 
a few—e.g., a “‘ Lady Chapel” in a Cister- 
cian abbey ; perhaps however it was, as is 
suggested by Mr. Hope, the chapel of the 
“farmery” or infirmary; charcoal put in 
stone coffins as u disinfectant; the kitchen 
and its yard, as recently made out for the 
first time by Mr. Hope at Fountains; 
frequent mention of earthquakes, floods, 
comets, &c., which appealed much more 
strongly to the imagination when regarded 





a 


remarkable portent of roses on a willow 
tree in winter, as was said, “et verum 
fuit,” adds the chronicler. There seems 
no reason to doubt the fact; but the 
‘roses’? were probably early leaf-buds 
just bursting forth. 

Altogether, the Louth Chronicle and its 
adjuncts form a volume which worthily 
inaugurates the publications of the Lincoln- 
shire Record Society, and we hope soon to 
see it followed by others of at least equal 
value and interest. We think, however, 
that the society would consult better for 
the interests of members if they issued 
their publications bound, as do the York- 
shire and the Somerset Record Societies, and 
probably others. 

J. T. Fowxer. 








La Russie: Géographique, Ethnologique, His- 
torique, Se. Par MM. L. Delavaud, 
Gerard de Rialle, Ch. Rabot, Alfred 
Rambaud, Albert Vandal, &c. (Paris: 
Larousse. ) 


Tue goodly volume before us, which is 
issued under the authority of such writers 
as MM. Alfred Rambaud, Albert Vandal, 
A. Leroy-Beaulieu, and Louis Leger, among 
others, is one of the fruits of the entente 
cordiale now existing between France and 
Russia, The ethnological section, illus- 
trated by many engravings from photo- 
graphs and an excellent map, is treated 
by MM. de Rialle and Rabot, he latter 
furnishing some especially interesting de- 
tails on the Finnish populations of the 
Volga and Siberia. M. Rambaud writes 
on the early history of the Russians, and 
M. Regelsperger on their gradual progress 
in Asia; on p. 118 a map shows in what 
relation they stand to the English frontier. 
To M. Leroy-Beaulieu falls the discussion 
of the mir and the Russian commune, and 
that he has adequately described it might 
be expected from the valuable works which 
he has already published on Russia. Not 
only have we an account of the various 
institutions of the Greek Church; but a 
quantity of curious information about 
Russian sects, which are innumerable, is 
furnished by M. Lejeal. The litera- 
ture of Russia till the reign of Catherine 
II. has fallen into the very capable 
hands of Prof. Louis Leger, who has done 
so much to diffuse a knowledge of the 
language among his countrymen. This 
part of the work is illustrated with good 
ortraits of the leading Russian authors, 
eginning with Kantemir, and continued 
till the present day. The literature from 
the time of Catherine II. onwards is 
entrusted to M. de Vogué, whose Roman 
Russe is well known. The accounts of 
Russian musicians and scientists will furnish, 
no doubt, much that is new to Western 
readers. Many will be glad to have the 
portraits of Metchnikov, the assistant of 
Pasteur, upon whom an honorary degree 
was conferred by the University of Cam- 
bridge, and Mendeleev, a chemist of Euro- 
— reputation. The division treating of 

ussian art is copiously illustrated; and, 
besides this information, there is an ap- 





pendix in which all kinds of subjects are 


as direct interpositions ; and, lastly, the 


discussed. ‘‘ Les Grandes Villes de la 
Russie” is the title of a section on St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Astrakhan, Helsing- 
fors, Kazan, Kharkov, Kiev, Warsaw, and 
other cities, copiously illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Among the miscellaneous articles 
in the appendix is a curious one by M. C. 
Couderc, who exhibits in a facsimile an auto- 
graph of Anne, the daughter of Yaroslav I., 
Grand Duke of Russia, wife of Henry I. 
of France. She married the French king 
in 1051; and before the history of the Z?.cte 
du Sacre of Rheims had been traced, it was 
long supposed that she had brought the 
book into France. It will be remembered 
that it was upon this book that the kings 
of France were accustomed to take the oath 
at their coronation. A large part of it is in 
Glagolitic letters. The work was probably 
written by a Bohemian scribe, and pur- 
chased by the Emperor Charles IV. under 
the impression that it was written by St. 
Procopius ; about 1451 it seems to have got 
to Constantinople, and to have been bought 
there by a French cardinal, who presented 
it to the cathedral at Rheims. 

In this work, which is almost a small 
encyclopaedia of Russica, a great deal of 
information is conveyed in a readable form. 
The popular side is never lost sight of. Not 
only is it profusely illustrated, as the phrase 
is, with engravings of prominent men and 
important places, but we have an amusing 
selection of Russian caricatures from their 
comic papers. ll travellers in Russia 
know how abundant these journals are, 
with engravings of every sort, many of them 
coloured. They are of value in a work of 
the present kind, as enabling a stranger 
who has never visited the country to form 
an idea of the various phases of Russian 
life. The comic paper called Strekozd (the 
Dragon Fly) naturally figures very pro- 
minently. It is always difficult to review 
adequately a dictionary or a condensed 
work like the present ; we can only say, in 
conclusion, that such a book would form an 
admirable travelling companion. The 
country and its inhabitants are criticised in 
a fair and liberal spirit, and the feeling 
displayed throughout is in marked contrast 
to the spasmodic and venomous attacks 
which too often disfigure similar works in 
our own country. 

W. R. Morritt. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Don Orsino. By F. Marion Crawford. In 
3 vols. (Macmillans.) 

His Grace. By W. E. Norris. In 2 vols. 
(Methuen. ) 

Vanitas. By Vernon Lee. (Heinemann.) 

Approaches. By Arthur Lynch. In 3 vols. 
(Eden, Remington & Co.) 

A Geraldine. By R. Ashe King. In 2 vols. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

The Making of Lawrence Westerton. By Freke 
Viggars. (Allen.) 

The Story of a Child, By Margaret Deland. 
(Longmans. ) 


Ir is part of the enormous ingratitude of 
man (and woman) that people should first 





tempt the novelist with such sentences as 
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‘‘T wish I knew what became of so-and-so,” 
and then taunt him with ‘I wonder how 
long he is going on with these old puppets.” 
For our part, we have no quarrel with 
Mr. Marion Crawford for continuing his 
chronicle of the Sarracinesca family. It is 
a good chronicle ; it is informed with know- 
ledge of the facts and with power of telling 
them; we have no objection to his prolong- 
ing it even further—as we gather he means 
todo. But we do not think that this instal- 
ment is quite equal in interest to its fore- 
runners, though, if it had appeared alone, 
we should have found no great fault with it. 
Don Orsino, the hero of the third generation, 
is not to us an interesting hero. It may be 
due to lack of modernness on our part, but 
we fail to sympathise with a young man 
who can find no other outlet for his energies 
(being the heir of a family which is very 
old, very rich, and not in the least in its 
dotage) than going in for “ business” and 
toiling at the direct object of building 
modern buildings in old Rome and the 


shrewdness. Pleased with yourself, you are 
also pleased with Mr. Norris, and with the 
ornaments and surprises which prevent your 
satisfaction from being mere patronage. 
And then it goes down so easily! There 
are no checks, no breaks, no puzzles, no 
false notes. It is like a very good dinner, 
whereof you hardly remember the details, 
but are aware, after digestion, that all was 
and is peace. There is a touch of greatness 
in this. 

We do not know that there is much less 
cleverness in Vanitas. The three stories of 
which it consists are almost masterly in the 
faithfulness with which they screw them- 
selves in point of style and treatment to the 
sticking-place—if it were only a sticking- 
place!—of a certain phase of fashion in 
nineteenth century life and thought. Many 
call themselves to the vocation of showing 
what a certain kind of society would have 
liked to be between 1873 and 1893; but 
few are chosen, and Vernon Lee is one. 





indirect business of enriching the /aute 
banque. Also, the heroine is a little dis- 
appointing. The conception of her—the 
furnishing her with all the physical endow- 
ments, the mystery, and so forth of a wicked 
adventuress, a regular piewre, only to 
show that she is nothing of the kind—is 
good, and sufficiently (if not wholly) new. 
But we care less for the working out. Mr. 
Crawford somewhere, if we mistake not, 
definitely pleads that he is only studying 
his generation. That will not quite do. If 
your generation is uninteresting, you must 
transcend your generation. Still these are 
counsels of perfection, and in the practice 
of imperfection we wish there were many 
practitioners as craftsmanlike and as read- 
able as Mr. Crawford. 


Mr. Norris is of no very different school ; 
but being an Englishman, he has (as all 
Frenchmen know, though we do not usually 
know it ourselves) a great deal more of the 
wisdom of the serpent. He, too, is modern, 
but he does not urge his modernness, and 
he selects a plan and materials in which he 
can escape some censures. In construction, 
as in writing, Mr. Norris has eminently /e 
style coulant, which is a very different thing 
from mere fluency. His novels have the 
virtues of the oyster in an old, a vulgar, but 
an excellent apologue—they “ go down so 
easily.” There may not be very much in 
His Grace. When Mr. Norris, in the first 
few pages, has introduced you to the self- 
depreciatory narrator, and to his Eton friend 
who comes into a dukedom and offers him 
a sort of agency just when he is very much 
down on his luck, and to the narrator’s 
sister who, being penniless, has engaged 
herself to a harmless, but not charming, 
parson widower, and to the duke’s cousin, 
who has had most of the ready money left 
him, and is a detestable creature — you 
smile superior and say “‘I know what is 
going to come.” You de know what is 
going to come; but you entirely mistake 
Mr. Norris’s cleverness if you think that he 
is not perfectly well aware of your know- 
ledge, and resolved to take advantage—a 
quite good and craftsmanlike advantage— 
of it. It comes out as you thought, which 
induces a pleasant congciousness of personal 








| For the rest, the book is really clever, and 


leathern belts and horn buckles. 


aesthetically and are not sound en your 
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is, or attempts to be, nothing if not grand 


Alas! for how long is her and their elec- 
tion? We do not prophesy : we only doubt, 
with doubt born of much contemplation of 
similar phenomena in literary history. The 
note which wakes this ghost in us is struck 
on the very first page. ‘‘The heavy scent 
of some flower, vague, white, southern, 
mingled with the cigarette smoke in the 
hot evening air, which seemed by contrast 
to the Venetian day almost cool.” The 
hideous critic of A.p. 3000 coming on that 
phrase in a fragment will, if sufficient 
documents exist, and he knows his business, 
say “‘not earlier than 1860 at earliest; not 
later than ——-” But who are we that we 
should take the words out of his mouth? 


almost up to its own mark. Here and there, 
however, the mystery of pain comes on us. 
If Vernon Lee does not know her Italian 
classics, what is she? and who does know 
them ? and where are we? and what is to 
bedone? Yet on p. 273 we are staggered 
by this sentence, “‘ Its steps constructed in 
the days of Dante’s grandfather, when a 
horn buckle and leathern belt formed the 
only ornaments of Florentine dames.” 
Alas! alas! is it thus that our Italianists 
of sweetest savour treat us? ‘ Paradiso, 
Canto xv.,” says that sullen recording angel 
Memory. That Cacciaguida was not Dante’s 
grandfather (he calls himself the father of 
Dante’s great grandfather) is nothing. But 
surely Vernon Lee might have remembered 
that the mediaeval garments of her sex 
would have accorded marvellous ill with 
It was 
Bellincion Berti—a male person—who was 
girt in leather and bone,” and of his dame 
we but learn that her cheeks were unpainted. 
We may deserve the curse of Croker for 
thus cavilling: but, we repeat, if you write 


Dante, where are you ? 


The approach to Mr. Lynch’s Approaches 
is not to be made lightly, or the “ wash 
eophyte” is but too likely to throw the 
beak down—it may be in a fit of laughter, 
it may be in one of yawning. Mr. Lynch’s 
style is of the very queerest. It occasionally 


it is occasionally almost incomprehensible. 
As for the substance, as opposed to the style, 
of his story, it is an equally odd mixture of 
naturalism and transcendentalism, alter- 
nating attempts of great daring in the 
‘‘ candid’ manner with flights of rhetoric— 
Goethean, Whitmanian, and what not. On 
such a singular pot pourr it is difficult to pro- 
nounce any very definite judgment in a brief 
space. There are persons who would have 
the critic separate novels into goats and 
sheep, “worth reading” and “not worth 
reading”: and if we listened to them we 





fear we should have to apply reprobation 
and not election to Approaches. But that 
is not quite our own view of criticism. We 
should suppose Mr. Lynch to be pretty 
young ; and it is quite clear that his tastes, 
his knowledge, his ideals, and so forth, are 
in the most undigested and yeasty condition. 
Whether they will ever clear and fine down 
to some good result we cannot say. But he 
seems not to be without talent, which is 
shown in his picture of Australian student 
life—a singularly unattractive but rather 
vivid picture—in his conception of the moods 
and phases of his hero, and elsewhere. As 
for writing, he has almost everything to 
learn, and almost everything to unlearn. 


Irish novels are still among the liveliest 
products of the distressful country, as a 
rule; but we cannot say that Mr. Ashe 
King’s A Geraldine is a favourable specimen 
of its class. It is too political; and yet the 
author’s powers appear to be chiefly con- 
fined to a dislike of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, whom he presents as compact 
of false witnesses, bullies, and cowards—at 
any rate in great part. Yet he certainly 
does not go out of his way to make those 
who are “ agin the Government ”’ attractive ; 
and his hero, an Irish-American new land- 
lord, is an exceedingly offensive personage 
who, without apparently knowing or caring 
much about the matters in dispute, chiefly 
employs his money, his influence, his 
physical strength, and his reputed American 
citizenship to thwart the police in the execu- 
tion of their duty. The heroine, Sheila, is a 
great deal too good for him, but is not made 
particularly attractive in herself. The best 
figures in the book, so far as drawing goes, 
and, we fear, the truest to life, are her 
father and brother—representatives in 
modern reduced form of the old incurable 
Castle Rackrent type of Irish landlord, the 
ill-leaven which in English and foreign esti- 
mation has leavened the whole lump of land- 
lordism. 


Mr. Freke Viggars’s admiration for 
Kingsley is evident and open-mouthed, and 
it may well be that if Yeast had never been 
written Lawrence Westerton had never been 
“made.” There is, however, no imitation 
in the ordinary sense, and in some respects 
the book approaches nearer to the type of 
Henry Kingsley than to that of Charles. 
And its ending is only like the ending of 
Yeast, as it might have been if Argemone 
had not died, if Lancelot had not lost his 
fortune, if there had been no mysterious 
Barnakill, and in short if everything had 
been different. The resemblance, as it 
resents itself to us perhaps delusively, lies 








and lofty ; it is occasionally almost familiar ; 
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Country scene and tone (though here we are 
frankly on Dartmoor), and in a certain 
ethical cast. The whole story turns on a 
slightly improbable but not impossible 
incident. The hero, going to the West to 
fish, at once introduces himself to a family 
resident in the place, and arranges with a 
person of more attractions than character to 
pay him a visit there if she can. Now, a 
man who would do this must be either a 
hopeless featherhead or a great sweep, and 
Lawrence is not presented as being either. 
The merest child can anticipate how he 
is filled with the fruit of his own devices. 
He has fallen hopelessly into a new and 
virtuous love when Violet Vane appears 
on the scene, and there are ‘“ sensations.” 
But the reader feels that Mr. Freke Viggars 
will not be cruel at last, and he is not. 


The works of the author of John Ward, 
Preacher, have marked out for them a public 
as distinct as their own flavour. In the 
present instance this public may be a little 
decreased on the one side, and somewhat 
enlarged on the other, by the fact that the 
theological element is considerably less than 
in the work just named. This is, to our 
thinking, a very great improvement ; but of 
course we do not presume to dictate. The 
intense mannered style and thought are 
relieved with some humour, and the passage 
— the children “‘ play heathen ”’ is really 

ood. 

Grorce Sarntspury. 








SOME BOOKS ON THE COLONIES. 


The Dictionary of Australasian Biography. By 
P. Mennell. (Hutchinson.) This is by no means 
the first book of the kind that has appeared. 
In 1879 Mr. Henniker Heaton, since well 
known in the House of Commons, published a 
very useful Australian Dictionary of Dates and 
Men of the Time; and there have also been 
similar compilations for Victoria, South Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand. But Mr. Mennell may be 
pardoned for thinking that the growing interest 
in colonial questions, and the importance of 
the federation movement, justify him in under- 
taking a more comprehensive work. What 
would not the Americans of to-day give for 
such a biographical record of the first hundred 
years of their own history? And we must also 
admit that Mr. Mennell seems to have spared 
no pains to make his work exhaustive. If 
politicians naturally occupy the most promin- 
ent place, early settlers, men of letters and 
science, celebrities of sport and the drama, have 
by no means been forgotten. Indeed, it might 
be objected that the net has been cast too 
widely, and that occasionally we are given 
unnecessary details about personages of ephe- 
meral notoriety. Though he dates from 
London, we cannot be wrong in assuming that 
the author has served his time as a journalist 
in Australia; and to this we are disposed to 
attribute both the merits and the faults of his 
work. On the very first page of his Preface, 
he uses the word ‘‘ publicists,” when he means 
public men ; on the second, he condescendingly 
talks of England as “a country whick will 
mainly go down to history in connexion with 
the glories of its colonial empire” ; on the next, 
he talks of ‘‘contrariety’”’ when he means 
diversity. But in the same Preface he is good 
enough to explain the usage of the prefix 
‘* Honourable,’ and of the mysterious letters 
M. H. R. and M. H. A. So _ throughout. 
While it is impossible not to be offended by the 
style, especially of the articles on the stage and 


turn.over the pages, that we are learning by 
examples the actual facts of Australian life, 
what sort of persons are honoured in the 
colonies, and what their careers have been. 
We would not have such a work compiled by an 
Englishman, even if he could possess the neces- 
sary knowledge. By the way, though 
De Quincey’s only son is duly recorded as 
Serjeant-at-arms in New Zealand, we have 
looked in vain for the son of Dickens, who, we 
fancy, holds some magisterial appointment in 
Victoria. 


Round the Compass in Australia. By Gilbert 
Parker. (Hutchinson.) This volume is made 
up of articles contributed to Harper’s Weekly, 
the Sydney Morning Herald, the St. James’s 
Gazette, the English [Uustrated Magazine, Black 
and White, and The Illustrated London News, 
interesting articles enough in their proper 
place, and when they appeared; but we can- 
not approve of the plan, which gets commoner 
every day, of collecting and republishing 
articles good and bad, amusing and dull, 
mostly ephemeral, as if all that is in them was 
of permanent value. Mr. Parker is a good hand 
at a magazine article, and could probably 
write a book of real value if he would take the 
trouble, instead of filling a volume with fugitive 
pieces. A good instance of the mistake of 
reissuing old articles is furnished by a para- 
graph in which the author complains of the 
high rate of postage between England and 
New Zealand, a subject of complaint removed 
by Mr. Goschen and the late Mr. Raikes some 
years ago. It is true the alteration in the rate 
of postage is mentioned in a note; but it would 
have been better to have omitted the para- 
graph altogether, though then it might have 
entailed trouble in rewriting. We are far from 
saying that there is not much that is in- 
teresting in Mr. Parker’s book. He tells us all 
sorts of things about all the Australian 
colonies, and discusses the advantages and 
disadvantages of all; he talks of the miserable 
yield of corn in Sovth Australia consisting of 
five or six bushels to the acre, and yet this pays 
the farmer, no doubt, from the trifling expense 
of cultivation. He tells us too of fruit 
growers with good crops of strawberries ruined 
because they could not get pickers under eight 
shillings a day. The Conservator of Forests 
in South Australia showed the author trees 
(the species is not mentioned) only eleven years 
old and over seventy feet high, with boles that 
would make fine timber. Queensland seems to 
have interested Mr. Parker more than the 
other colonies; and he discusses the question 
of Kanaka labour, which he considers, and 
probably rightly, as necessary to the success- 
ful cultivation of the sugar cane. The book 
ends with a comparison between Australia and 
Canada. The author has long resided in the 
latter colony, and though he does not say so 
expressly, seems to give Canada the preference. 


In Savage Isles and Settled Lands : Malaysia, 
Australasia, and Polynesia, 1888-91. By 
B. F. 8S. Baden-Powell, Lieut. Scots Guards. 
(Bentley.) Mr. Baden-Powell’s narrative of 
three years of travel is very pleasant reading. He 
makes no pretence to literary skill, but, having 
observed carefully, he describes graphically and 
naturally ; and though his readers may find 
many things they were already acquainted 
with, we venture to say that not one will take 
up the book without coming upon something 
new. He went out to Queensland as A.D.C. 
to Sir Anthony Musgrave, and on his death 
started homewards, but before he got half-way 
he was recalled to fill the same office to Sir 
Henry Norman. It must have been while he 


was A.D.C. in Queensland that he saw a 
portion of New Guinea, and took part in an 





certain natives for 


expedition to punish 


journalism, we feel at the same time, as we | 


pillaging an English vessel. The most in- 
teresting part of the book is the account of 
Java, of Borneo, where the author was the 
guest of the Raja of Sarawak, and of the 
Friendly and Navigator Islands. At Samoa he 
came across Mr. R. L. Stevenson, and was 
resent at the official reception of Baron 
‘edercrantz, the chief-justice, who by a very 
peculiar arrangement was sent out to Samoa 
by the King of Sweden. The total distance 
travelled by Mr. Baden-Powell is stated to 
have been no less than 50,000 miles; but he 
lost his heart to no place, however fascinating, 
<r soa his record of travel in these 
words :— 


‘* After an absence of just over three years, I return 
to find but few changes. I am delighted with the 
old country ; and after all the brag of Australians, 
Americans, and others, after the magnificence of 
the East, the glories of the Indies, the wonders of 
the Antipodes, the curiosities of Savagedom, and 
the marvels of the great States, all I can do is to 
reiterate the very well-worn quotation, ‘Be it ever so 
humble, there’s no place like home.’ ’”’ 


Missing Friends. Being the Adventures o 
a Danish Emigrant in Queensland. (Fisher 
Unwin.) This new volume of ‘‘ The Adventure 
Series"’ purports to give the adventures of a 
Danish carpenter in Queensland, written by 
himself. But was it? It is much more like 
the work of an Englishman of the rolling-stone 
kind. The style, the idioms, the quotations go 
far to prove that, however true may be the 
account of life in Queensland, the writoris neither 
a foreigner nor a mechanic. The supposed 
Dane is represented as driven from his paternal 
home by the severity of his father, and ship- 
ping from Hamburg in an emigrant vessel for 
Queensland. In that colony, being a clever 
carpenter, he could have got plenty of work, 
high wages, and would soon have realised a 
competence; and this is probably what any 
Danish mechanic would have done, and thought 
himself most fortunate to have the chance of 
doing—but then, where would have been the 
adventures? The writer provides us with 
plenty; he runs all risks from natives and 
from ill-conditioned whites, from thieves and 
robbers, from drought and from floods, from 
hunger and fever, and after fourteen years 
marries without having made a fortune. He 
had indeed, as keeper of a provision store in 
the gold fields, accumulated enough silver, 
gold, and notes to fill a bucket; but this was 
early in the book, and accordingly the thieves 
and robbers eased him of this impediment to 
further adventures. 


A Text-book of Tropical Agriculture. By H. 
A. Alford Nicholls. (Maciillans.) The quali- 
fications of Dr. Nicholls to write a book on 
this subject are almost unique. He directs 
with success a varied plantation in Dominica, 
one of the most ‘‘ depressed ”’ but most beautiful 
of our West Indian possessions; and he has 
secured prosperity amid such surroundings b 
skill, experiment, and foresight. He is well 
known as a good naturalist, and has now 
proved that he is also a lucid writer. He has 
carried all these qualities into the production of 
a text-book which is the model of a technical 
manual. It is full of personal observation and 
first hand knowledge, set forth with simplicity 
and modesty. So far as its scientific accuracy 
is concerned, no director of colonial gardens 
could have done better; and there is added to 
this the fruit of personal experience of the 
economic conditions of the subject. There are 
few tropical planters who will not find much 
to interest Fete in this book, and especially 
the young beginner will learn that experience 
can be cheaply purchased by its possession. 
There is much sound information as to soils, 
manures, rotation of crops, drainage and tillage, 





plant life and products; and in so handy a 


§0 


form that the traveller in any of our tropical 
colonies will find it of special service and 
interest to him. It contains a number of 
useful figures. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press announce a collection of popular articles 
on the history and archaeology of the Bible, 
written by different scholars, under the general 
editorship of Prof. Lumby. While forming a 
volume by itself, under the title of ‘* The 
Cambridge Companion to the Bible,”’ it is also 
intended to be bound up as a supplement to 
the Reference Bible, the whole constituting 
‘* The Cambridge Teachers’ Bible.” The main 
aim has been to incorporate the latest results 
both of criticism and of exploration: to show 
how the composite material of the text was 
gathered together, to explain the relation of 
the several books to one another, and to give a 
continuous narrative of the religious history of 
Israel. A special chapter has been contributed 
by Bishop Westcott on the sacred books of 
prae-Christian religions, and there will also be 
a history of the Bible in English. The an- 
tiquities, the geology, climate, geography, and 
natural history of Palestine are treated in 
separate articles. Finally, there will be a 
glossary of Bible words, a concordance, and an 
entirely new set of maps. Among the con- 
tributors, we may mention the names of Bishop 
Perowne, the Master of St. John’s College, 
Prof. Robertson Smith, Prof. H. M. Gwatkin, 
Prof. Skeat, Prof. A. B. Davidson of Edin- 
burgh, and the Rev. W. Houghton. It is 
hoped that the work will be ready for publica- 
tion early in April. 

Mr. Jomn SkELTON—who has already written 
much, in many places, about the life and times 
of Mary, Queen of Scots—has recently com- 

leted a formal biography of her, which will 

e at the same time a defence of her character 
against what he considers the calumnies of her 
foes. Special attention is given to her early 
days in France, to the vexed question of the 
Casket Letters, and to her long captivity in 
England. The book will be published by 
Messrs. Boussod, Valadon and Co., who have 
spared no pains to produce the illustrations by 
their best methods. There will be portraits, 
not only of Mary herself, but also of King 
Francis and his royal circle, of Queen Elizabeth 
and her ministers, and of the prominent Scots- 
men of the time. Among those who have 
allowed pictures in their possession to be repro- 
duced in facsimile are the Queen, the Duc 
d’Aumale, the Marquis of Salisbury, and the 
authorities of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
Besides the ordinary edition, there will be a 
special one, printed on Japanese paper, limited 
to two hundred copies. 

Mr. Joun MvuRRAY announces a Sketch of 
the Life of Georgiana, Lady de Ros, including 
reminiscences of the Duke of Wellington, 
edited by her daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Swinton, 
and illustrated with portraits. 


THE Life of Lady Waterford, by Mr. Augustus 
Hare, which Mr. George Allen is preparing for 
issue, will contain (among other illustrations) 
four steel engravings—two of them from the 

rtraits of Lady Waterford by Mr. G. F. 

Vatts and Sir John Leslie. It is at present 
uncertain whether the book will contain any 
of Lady Waterford’s own drawings and designs. 


Mr. F. C. Setous’s long expected work, 
describing his experiences during eleven years 
in Mashonaland, will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Rowland Ward & Co., of Piccadilly. 
The book, which is fully illustrated, will con- 
tain some novel information about the explora- 
tion for gold, and the setting out of public 
routes, &c., in those regions. 
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Messrs. SwAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. will 
shortly publish an Account of the Fire Insurance 
Offices and Schemes, &c., of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, by Mr. F. B. Relton, late 
secretary of the Sun Fire Office. The work 
will contain particulars of various schemes not 
noticed by Walford in his Jnsurance Cyclo- 
pedia; and it will also give information 
respecting the life and writings of Charles 
Povey, the projector of the Sun Fire Office, 
the history of which company has never before 
been written.} 


Messrs. H. Grevet & Co. are preparing an 
English edition, by Miss Constance Bache, of 
Franz Liszt’s letters, collected by La Mara. 
The book will contain between six and seven 
hundred letters, the first volume comprising 
those written during Liszt’s years of study, 
and the second volume those written during 
his years of travel. 


Howto Decipher Ancient Documents, by Mr. E. E. 
Thoytes, is the title of a new work announced 
for early publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. It 
will have an introduction by Mr. C. Trice 
Martin, of the Public Record Office. 


Mr. F. FRANKFORT Moore's new novel, J 
Forbid the Banns, will be issued in three 
volumes, by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., on 
Wednesday next, and also in New York. The 
book deals with the question of free-love, and 
has for a sub-title, ‘‘The story of a comedy 
which was played seriously.” 


Messrs. Warp & DOWNEY are about to 





| Fletcher, 
Charles the First was King, was recently issued 





publish a volume of verses by Mr. J. S. 
whose Yorkshire romance, When 


by Messrs. Bentley. Mr. Fletcher is well 


| known in the north of England by his descrip- 


tive articles on rural life, which appear in the 
Leeds Mercury, under the pseudonym of “A 
Son of the Soil.” 


Messrs. Henry & Co. will issue shortly a 
whimsical novel in one volume, by Mr. Richard 
Marsh, entitled 7'he Devil’s Diamond. 


A POPULAR edition of The Squire, by Mrs. 
Parr, will be published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
in a few days. 


Messrs. SAMpson Low, Marston & Co. 
will shortly publish a third edition of The West 
Indies, by Mr. C. Washington Eves, The 
work, which is issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Colonial Institute, has been thoroughly 
revised, and will embody the most recent 
statistics of the trade, &c., of the various 
islands, together with illustrations and maps. 


Mr. R. L. Stevenson, whose health is better 
now than it has been for years, has sent the 
National Observer a story which will run through 
four or five numbers of that journal. The 
National Observer has suffered, like other high- 
class publications, from the appropriation of its 
tales by various newspapers throughout the 
kingdom ; in this instance, however, “ all rights 
are reserved.” 


Lapy JEUNE has written for the forth- 
coming number of the National Review an 
article on ‘‘ Society’s Extravagance in Dress.” 
The same number will contain a paper by 
Colonel Turner, in which, with the permission 
of Lord Wolseley, he sets forth certain extra- 
ordinary letters written by the Mahdi to the 
commander of the English forces in the 
Soudan and to his own kinsmen in captivity. 
Mr. Alfred Austin will contribute a poem, 
** Marrying in the Valley,” and Lord Russell 
an article on ‘‘ Electricity in Country Houses.” 


Ar the meeting of the Elizabethan Society, 
to be held at — Hall on Wednesday next, 
Mr. R. Le ienne will read a paper on 
** William Chamberlayne.” 





Art the meeting of the Teachers’ Guild, to be 
held on Friday next, February 3, at Uni- 
versity College, Gower-street, a paper will he 
read by the Rev. the Hon. E. Lyttelton, head- 
master of Haileybury, upon ‘‘ The Training of 
Teachers.” The chair will be taken, at 8 p.m., 
by Mr. Arthur Sidgwick.. 


WE have received a thesis which Mr. Charles 
Davidson submitted for the degree of Ph.D. at 
Yale, and which has been printed by the 
authority of the university. It is entitled, 
‘* Studies in the English Mystery Plays,” and 
extends to 173 pages of closely-printed matter. 
It begins with a full bibliography, or rather 
list of books consulted. The mode of treat- 
ment may fairly be called exhaustive, though 
the most original feature is the elaborate dis- 
cussion of metrical questions. The author first 
inquires into the sources; and for this purpose 
he finds it necessary to give a sketch of the 
growth of dramatic symbolism in the early 
liturgy. 

‘The Church, on the one hand, drew into its 
service dramatic elements from the Greek, and, on 
the other, sought in the West a more materialistic 
phrasing for its thought. When these materialistic 
conceptions found final issue in transubstantiation, 
the symbolic drama became a true tragedy, and 
the cycle of the liturgy became the prototype of the 
cyclic play.”’ 

He then proceeds to point out how the religious 
drama took different national forms, and how 
in England for two centuries it was closely 
connected with the life of craft-guilds. The 
cycles—such as that of York—must be regarded 
as the expression of the minds of several genera- 
tions, and therefore composite. As a means 
of determining the original authorship, dialect 
is of little use, for dialect is liable to alteration 
by successive scribes. The real test is to be 
sought in metrical forms, which can be detected 
beneath dialectal changes; and the key is 
given by the Northern type of the septenar 
stanza of six verses, with structural alliteration. 
Finally, Mr. Davidson claims to have 
‘demonstrated the significance of  stanzaic 
structure, to have unlocked the cycles, to have 
justified the segregation of certain y .. ~ as a 
parent cycle, to have proved the interdependence 
of the four craft-cycles in the two extant Coventry 
plays, and to have established the characteristics 
of workmanship and the relative dates of two or 
three authors.”’ 

WE regret to record the death of Mr. Collard 
J. Stock, who died at Soucre, in Bolivia, on 
January 22. A son of Mr. Elliot Stock, the 
publisher, he himself issued a small volume of 
verse translated from various Euro lan- 
guages. He was also a member of the Council 
of the Royal Society of Literature, and under- 
took a large part of the foreign correspondence 
of the Society. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS, 


WE are glad to hear that, according to the 
latest news, Prof. Cayley is now convalescent. 


Pror. MicHAEL FosTerR has been appointed 
by the Vice-Chancellor to deliver the Rede 
Lecture at Cambridge this year. 


Pror. R. Y. TYRRELL, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, will pay a visit to America in the 
spring, to deliver a course of lectures on the 
Percy Turnbull trust, at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore. He has chosen for his 
subject ‘‘The Growth and Influence of Latin 
Poetry.” 


Pror. SWETE proposes to deliver two lectures 
at Cambridge, on Wednesdays, = “ The 
Akhmim Fragment of the Apocryphal Gospel 
of Peter,”’ of which he published an edition of 





the text last term. 
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Two public lectures will be delivered at 
Oxford next week : on Wednesday, by Sir John 
Stainer, professor of music, in the Sheldonian 
Theatre, upon ‘‘Palestrina’s Mass Aeterna 
Christi Munera” ; and on Saturday, by Prof. 
Foxwell, of University College, London, upon 
‘‘ Bimetallism : its Meaning and Aims.” 

In connexion with the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate at Cambridge, a course of twelve 
lectures will be delivered this term by Mr. W. 
E. Johnson, upon ‘‘ The Theory of Education.” 


In addition to the Uppingham School 
Memorial, it is proposed to found a Scholar- 
ship at Balliol College, Oxford, in memory of 
the late R. L. Nettleship. The scholarship is 
to be awarded to a student who shall have 
given proof both of musical knowledge and 
talent, and also of capacity to profit by one of 
the usual university courses. 


THE Oxjord Magazine prints a classified list 
of Oxford men in the new House of Commons. 
The total number is 142, of whom 88 are 
Conservatives, 42 Liberals, 9 Liberal Unionists, 
2 Anti-Parnellites, and 1 Parnellite. (For the 
last two classes, we have reversed the figures 
given, which we happen to know are wrong.) 
Of the colleges, Christ Church claims 49, 
Balliol 34, and University 14. It is more 
interesting to learn that the 88 Conservatives 
can only show nine first class men; while the 
42 Liberals have fifteen, the 9 Unionists five, 
and the three Nationalists two. 


Mr. R. 8. Coyway, of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, has been elected to the chair of Latin 
at the University College of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire. 


Pror. Kart Pearson will deliver during 
next week a second course of four lectures at 
Gresham College upon ‘‘ The Laws of Chance,” 
dealing with the frequency of the improbable, 
chance in roulette, runs of luck and lotteries, 
and the geometry of chance. The lectures are 
free to the public, and the hour is 6 p.m. 


THE many English friends of Prof. Friedrich 
Kluge, of Jena—whose German Etymological 
Dictionary is steadily progressing through its 
third edition—will be interested to hear that 
he has accepted the chair of German language 
and literature at Frieburg-im-Breisgau, which 
is vacant by the appointment of Prof. Hermann 
Paul to Munich. 


THE appeal to the former pupils of the late 
Prof. ten Brink at Strassburg has resulted in 
a list of subscriptions amounting altogether to 
456 marks. Out of this a large portrait has 
been placed in his lecture-room; and it is 
proposed to expend the balance in providing 
a bronze medal, which will be sent to sub- 
scribers on remitting the cost of postage. Other 
friends may also purchase copies at the price of 
five marks. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


GULLS ON THE THAMES. 


From what grey shore, O wastrel company ! 
Art come on the pulse of thy distressful wings ? 
What discord internecine sunders thee, 
Each from his fellow, stony-hearted kings 
Of air, sailing remote, askance? Thy sea, 
Storm-toss’d and black, reck’d not thy 


Tings, 
But drove thee like a snow-cloud from her lee 
‘To bicker and swoop o’er sodden river-things. 
Like snow-flakes in a riot of unrest 
They drift athwart the pale beam of the sun, 
Wrangling and battling their wild wings, and 


scream 

Harsh challenge ; or deep-nested in the stream 
search the waste waters, desolate and dun; 
Then beating upwards urge their clumorous quest. 


MAvRricE HEWLETT. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE current number of Mind opens with a 
‘“‘ Biographical Notice” of the late editor, 
Prof. George Croom Robertson, from the pen of 
Dr. A. Bain. It is appropriate that the 
memoir should have been written by one who 
was not only Robertson’s university teacher, 
but also his collaborator in the foundation and 
maintenance of the journal in which it cae. 
The notice, which is supplemented by a letter 
from Robertson’s friend, Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
gives the reader the impression of an earnest, 
hard-working seeker after truth, who had from 
the first to contend with bodily infirmity, and 
who during his last years fought nobly against 
a cruel prostrating disease. Dr. Bain also 
contributes a thoughtful article on ‘ The 
Respective Spheres and Mutual Helps of 
Introspection and Psycho-physical Experiment 
in Psychology.” This r, which was read 
before the Internatio ngress of Experi- 
mental Psychology in August last, should be 
studied in connexion with another paper in the 
number, in which Dr. Ward makes an elaborate 
attack on the new conception of Physiological 
Psychology as formulated more ially by 
Wundt. Dr. Ward stoutly denies the claims of 
psychology to take its place among, or by the 
side of, the natural sciences. Apparently, he 
allows that there can be a physiological 
sychology with reference to presentations 
sensations and ideas as well as their combina- 
tions), but not with reference to either 
feelings or actions, which are affections and 
reactions of the Ego or Subject—that is to 
say, of something which is no more a 
‘*phenomenon,” correlated with neural pro- 
cesses, than Dr. Carpenter’s Ego, who sat like 
some cherub above the ‘‘ m ism of mind.” 
It is curious to find so well versed a psycho- 
logist taking up this position. Dr. Ward’s whole 
psychological conception, as unfolded in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, and more fully in this 
paper, is, to say the least, difficult. At the 
same time, his fine critical faculty, which 
insists on scrutinising words to the utmost, is of 
the greatest value at this moment to our young 
scientific psychology. A careful reading of 
him can hardly fail to preserve a man from 
falling into the error that a theory of our 
mental life can ever be subsumed under a 
physical science like neurology. 


THE new number of the American Journal of 
Psychology is chiefly remarkable for an elaborate 
experimental study, on ‘‘The Development of 
Voluntary Motor Ability,” by Mr. W. L. 
Bryan, The object of the experiment was to 
ascertain how voluntarily initiated movements 
of the several joints varied in rapidity and 
certain other respects with age (between the ages 
of six and sixteen). The results reached have 
more physiological than psychological import- 
ance. It is curious that, with a growing use 
of the right arm and hand, the superiority of 
these to the left arm and hand does not seem 
to increase considerably. From this it seems 
to follow either that righthandedness is more 
congenital than is commonly supposed, or that. 
there is a certain correlation between the 
development of an organ and its symmetrical 
counterpart. Boys, it may be added, seem to 
surpass girls at all the ages examined in rate 
of movement, except where “retardation of 
growth in boys coincides with an acceleration 
in girls.” 

The last number of Brain has an important 
article by Dr. Waller, entitled ‘ the 
Functional Attributes of the Cerebral Cortex.” 
Dr. Waller is a physiologist who has also made 
a careful study of the later psychology, and 
his paper is full of suggestiveness for psycholo- 
gists and physiologists alike. The chief point 
of the paper is that we cannot divide central 





nervous processes into two sharply separated 


classes, sensory and motor. Every complete 
nervous action is reflex in form, and the central 
stages of the reflex circuit have at once an 
“arrival” and a ‘‘ departure” aspect. The 
article is curious and suggestive, and is backed 
by a goodly show of learning. 








SOME NOTES ON THE CAT AND THE 
RAT AND THE TESTIMONY OF LAN- 
GUAGE AS TO THEIR EARLY HISTORY. 


THERE are few benefits which we owe to our 
forefathers greater than the endless skill and 
patience with which they tamed those animals 
which we call at the present day ‘‘ domestic.” 
It must have veel a steady perseverance, 
extending through countless generations, to 
have succeeded in inducing such essentially 
wild and mistrustful animals as cats to lay aside 
their timidity and suspicion, and to become the 
faithful friends of man. The people who 
accomplished this great benefit for posterity 
had more leisure than their restless and hard- 
worked descendants: they were, generally speak- 
ing, members of slave-states, in which the food 
supply was plentiful, and in which we may 
suppose that both masters and slaves had plenty 
of time on their hands. In some cases the 
obvious utility of the animals caused them to be 
tamed ; in some cases this very utility came to 
invest them with a special sanctity, which, as 
in the case of the cat in Egypt, and the cow 
in India, afforded an additional guarantee 
for their preservation. The ancients seem 
to have tamed almost all the existing animals 
known to them that were worth taming; 
had they known the American bison, they 
might have added him to the list of draught 
animals we possess: possibly, too, the weasel, 
stoat, and polecat might have been reclaimed 
and employed as a useful foe to vermin. It is 
certain that some animals which were once 
tamed have been allowed to relapse into a wild 
state, such as hawks, monkeys, and crocodiles 
in Egypt, and weasels in Greece and Rome, 

It seems hard to believe that, during all the 
long ages which passed between the dawn of 
civilisation and the Christian era, the Romans 
and Greeks should have been ignorant of the 
most familiar pet of our homes—the common 
cat. Yet no fact seems established more 
clearly than this: Hahn, in his Wanderings of 
Plants and Animals, insisted upon it, and it 
has since been established by the united efforts 
of scholars and zoologists. We know now 
that our domestic favourite—with its winning, 
coy ways, uneasy when removed from man’s 
society, and yet never completely trusting it, 
with its mysterious old-world air—was unknown 
to the chief nations of antiquity till after the 
Christian era. It was the patient and gifted 
nation of the Nile valley who built the Hall of 
Columns at Karnak, and who reared such colossal 
statues as that of Rameses II. at Memphis, not 
to speak of the Pyramids, that first tamed 
the cat. Hereditary antipathy as deep as that 
which reigns between the feline race and man- 
kind does not die out in a generation, Count- 
less years and many dynasties must have 
— ere the wildest members of creation 

e the most faithful servants of man- 
kind. In Egypt we know that cats were 
regarded with veneration, and embalmed and 
buried after their death. Herodotus alleges 
that all cats on their decease were taken to the 
city of Bubastis, where they were embalmed ; 
but their mummies are found, as a matter of 
fact, in Thebes and other Egyptian towns. 
Aelian refers to them (iv. § 44) as remarkable 
for their tameness. In v. § 7 he describes the 
way in which (according to Eudemus) the cats 
were used to hunt in packs, the quarry being 
the ape, which tried to escape by climbing to 
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the end of a bough and hanging there. He 
further describes cats as disliking repulsive 
smells (rary ro: nal rd opérepov wepitrevua aguévai, 
mpérepov Bé0pov dpitavras, K&c.). It seems probable 
that they were attached in numbers to particular 
temples, and confined in the precincts of these ; 
and it is not unnatural to connect the curious 
love which cats seem to bear to localities, as con- 
trasted with persons, with their long period of 
confinement in sacred precincts. It was, 
indeed, hardly strange that the Egyptians 
should deify an animal which must have 
puzzled them so much to tame, and, when 
tamed, served them so well. The mysterious 
ways of pussy fascinated the Egyptians, but 
appeared to the Greeks of Alexandria as 
foolishness, so that to express extreme 
—— they would compare a cat with 
inerva. It isagain from Alexandria that we 
get the story of a cat which turned itself into 
a lady and won the affections of a prince. 
The lady, however, for all her finery, could 
not divest herself of her feline nature: 
she eyed the scampering mice, and finally 
made a pounce after one. And Plutarch, 
when in Egypt, heard the proverb, ‘“ An 
overdressed lady is like a cat dressed in 
saffron.” The Egyptians, rank cowards as they 
were reckoned by the Romans, would fight for 
their religion. Diodorus tells us that at 
the time when the Romans were rulers in 
Egypt—and they were no great respecters of 
persons—a Roman soldier accidentally killed a 
cat; the mob attacked the soldier, and, in spite 
of the personal entreaties of King Ptolemy, 
killed him before the eyes of the chronicler. 

It had long been supposed that the Egyptian 
cat was the /’elis maniculata, and this supposi- 
tion has now been confirmed by examination 
of the mummified cats dug up two years ago 
in the Fayim and shipped to Liverpool for 
manure. Their bones were examined by Prof. 
Herdman, who identifies them with this 
a. Their head is smaller and rounder 
than that of our cat, and their ears are also 
more rounded ; the neck, too, seems a little 
longer than that of our cat. Prof. Mahaffy 
tells me that he has been delighted to see cats 
of this description still running wild in the 
slums of Cairo. It should be mentioned that 
the mouths of the mummy cats were larger 
and the jaws stronger than those of our cats. 
The difference, however, between the Egyptian 
and the English cat may be merely such as we 
might fairly expect in the same animal after 
some 2000 years of development, though Prof. 
Herdman thinks it possible that some alien 
strain, possibly from the Indian Chaus, may 
have modified the type as we now have it. 
Of course, the wild cat still occasionally found in 
Scotland is far removed from that of which 
we are speaking. It should be added that the 
English cat, when it has been running wild for 
some generations, as in Australia, shows a 
tendency to revert to the Egyptian type, as I 
have myself seen. 

It is fortunate for us that the Romans, like the 
British in India, were tolerant of the religious 
peculiarities of the races whom they 
conquered. Had ascetic Christians or fiery 
Mussulmans dealt with these pagan cat-tamers, 
we might to-day have had to combat our 
vermin with tame ferrets or weasels. It seems 
certain that the cat was unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans alike, and that it was not until 
some centuries after the Christian era thet it 
passed into Europe. The mice (or “ stealers,’’ 
as their name etymologically signifies) are 
indigenous to Europe, and we find frequent 
reference to them in the classics. The natural 
enemy of the mouse appears always as some 
kind of weasel, an animal which is quite 
— of being tamed like a ferret; and, 
indeed, all sportsmen know that the most 


served as pets to the gamekeeper’s children. 
The mungoose in India is as tame as a cat, and 
enjoys the same privileges; but its temper is 
more uncertain. 

Pretty legends gathered round the weasel, 
like the folklore which attaches to our cats. 
Alkmene suffered grievously in giving birth to 
Hercules; but Galanthis outwitted the unkind 
Fates and Eileithyia, so that the hero passed 
scathless into the world ; and she for her pains 
was metamorphosed into a weasel (yaA4). 
Hecate then took pity on her, and made her her 
faithful attendant. The mighty Hercules grew 
to manhood, but never forgot the little animal 
who had proved so great a benefactress: he 
sacrificed to her; and this custom was long 
preserved among the Thebans. This fable was 
widely spread among the ancients, and it is 
interesting to find that the name of the weasel 
in different countries contains reference to the 
story. Thus, in German we have the name 
das Jiingferchen, in Italian la donnola, in 
Modern Greek vuupira, in Spanish comadreja ; 
in the West of England I always heard it called 
‘‘the fairy ”; and Cinderella’s glass slipper has 
been alleged to be due to a Frenchman’s 
misunderstanding of the word “‘ fairy” or vair, 
which he mistook for verre. 

The natural enemy of the mouse in the 
classics was always some kind of weasel. The 
mouse in the beginning of ‘“‘the Frogs and 
Mice” says that it fears greatly two enemies, 
the hawk and the weasel. In the “‘ Wasps” of 
Aristophanes, a child’s story is made to begin 
with the words: “There was a weasel and 
a mouse.” In Plautus one of the charac- 
ters augurs good luck for himself from 
having seen a weasel catch a mouse 
just before his feet. In Horace’s fable 
of the Town and Country Mice, the mouse who 
has come to town to see his neighbour is scared 
away, not by cats, but by large dogs. In 
another passage Horace makes a fox creep into 
a corn-bin and there gorge himself, presumably 
with mice. He is too fat to creep out, and is 
mocked for his pains by a weasel. Pliny knew 
of two kinds of weasel, of which he calls one 
the wild kind, inferring that the other sort was 
domesticated. He remarks that it attacks 
serpents, fights with crows, and is rarely seen 
to cross a path. Hahn observes that no cats 
occur in Roman wall paintings, with the 
exception of the mosaic now in the Museo 
Nazionale at Naples, which exhibits a cat 
devouring a quail; but it seems more likely 
that the cat represented here is the wild cat 
than the house cat, judging by the stripes on 
its skin and the shape of its head. No remains 
of cats have been found in Herculaneum or 
Pompeii, though plenty of those of horses, 
dogs, goats, and other animals have been 
excavated. 

The origin of the word ‘‘ cat” is unknown. 
A glance at Murray’s Dictionary will show that 
the European nations all employ some form 
resembling our word ‘‘cat.’’ Prof. Flinders 


Egyptian the cat is always ma#, their version 
of ‘‘meow”; and this comes down into the 
Coptic. He adds that cats first appear during the 
XVIIIth Dynasty. Modern Arabic employs a 
word similar to our ‘‘ cat”; the Sanskrit word 
is mdrdjara (ef. German mardar), which was 
used to express either the common cat or the 
wild cat; the Mahratti follows the Sanskrit, 
and shows the confusion in the nomenclature of 
the two great vermin destroyers among these 
people; in Hindustani it is billa or billi, accord- 
ing to sex. This cannot be separated from an 
old Celtic word, ele, meaning a weasel, and 
from the modern French word, beletie. The 
Gipsies seem to have brought with them, from 
their home in North-West India, two words for 
cat—viz., mdchka, applied to cats of either sex 


Petrie obligingly informs me that in ancient | p 


applied to the female. This form answers to 

e Persian pushek or pushnak. It thus seems 
that poor puss has a name of ancient lineage. 
The name macka is affirmed by Miklosich (s.v.) 
to be simply a diminutive form of Maria. This 
will thus be merely another instance of the 
transference to animals of the name of an 
individual, as we see in such cases as the French 
Pierrot, and maton, a tom-cat, possibly derived 
from Matthieu. 

The date of the introduction of the cat into 
Europe cannot be certainly known. In Babrius, 
who seems to have addressed one of his pre- 
faces to the son of Alexander Severus (A.D. 222- 
235), we find three fables having reference to 
the animal which he calls yaAj: this must 
surely.be the weasel. The first of these refers 
to the animal as having killed barndoor fowls, 
and being drowned for this crime, in spite of the 
plea that it had killed mice and lizards. The 
second refers to a battle royal between the yadat 
and the mice. The third contains the pretty 
legend of the animal in question metamorphosed 
into a lady and running after a mouse; for (as 
Mr. Rutherford translates the passage), ‘‘ Love 
had played his pretty game ard was gone, 
vanquished by nature.” Martial, in one single 
epigram mentions the catfa as Pannonian : thus 
it may have been brought in his time to Rome 
as a curiosity. Ducange (s.v. catta) refers the 
word to the Saracens. Of one thing there can 
be no doubt, viz., that popular etymology was 
not slow to confuse the word catta with 
such Latin words as catus, ccutus, capere, and 
cattare, a low Latin word signifying ‘‘ to see” ; 
and the name thus explained to the many gained 
afirm hold. Palladius, however, who wrote 
probably in the fourth century A.D., expressly 
draws the distinction between the cat and the 
weasel, saying that both animals alike are good 
at destroying talpae. It seems probable that 
the word talpa with him meant a mouse or a 
rat; the Italians at the present day call a rat 
topo, whereas in French /a taupe signifies the 
mole. 

The question then presents itself: At what 

riod did the rat appear in Europe, or at 
oust in the south-west part of Europe? On 
the one hand, the testimony of some zoolo- 
gists is express, that rats are indigenous to 
Europe; others maintain that both the species 
now known in Britain, the black rat and the 
common brown or Norwegian rat, which 
expelled its predecessor, are of quite late 
importation, the black rat having found its 
way to Europe about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and the brown rat having 
made its appearance at Astrakhan at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and in 
England about the middle of the same century. 
But rats were found at a very early date, not 
merely in Europe (as may be seen from 
Ducange’s authorities), but in England in 
particular. Not to mention the well-known 
passage in Piers Plowman (B. Prol. 200), we 
find references to the rat in the following 
laces :—In 1387 A.D., Trevisa’s Higden, v. 119 
(Rolls Ed.) et spedones aulicos tineas et sorices 
palatii dicebat; the translation runs-—‘‘ And 
the meyne of the palys he cleped spadones, and 
meny mo3tes he clepede and ratouns of a 
palys.” In the fifteenth century, in Maunde- 
ville’s Travels, we find it said of the Tartars 
‘* alle manner of wylde beestes they eten, 
houndes, cattes, ratouns, &c.’’ In the same 
century (cf. Vocab. Wright and Wiilker) 638 
31-2 Hic rato anglice raton, Hic sorex. idem. 
700 18 Hic sorex, Anglice a raton. In the 
same century MS. Camb. (Univ. Lib. Ff. ii. 
38, 106), “‘Ratons and myse and such small 
deer, that was hys mete that vij. 3ere.” In 
1427, the will of Jn. Notyngham, of Bury, 
mentions a street called the Ratunrowe (? 
Rat-row, routine row, or rotten-row). In 
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1483, Catholicon Ang. a Raton: rato (Sorex). 
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The above notices have been obligingly 


furnished me through Prof. Pearson by Mr. | 


Furnivall. 

But the testimony of language seems ex- 
press, that the animal came from the 
the modern Greeks, for instance, call the 
animal wovrixés, the animal which came from 
Pontus. The Welsh and Irish call it by a term 


the Welshmouse. Ina passage cited in | 


Cleasby and Vigfusson, rats are called in 
Icelandic Welsh or foreign mice. The Gipsies 
call it kermusdé, and in Persian it is karmiis. 
The Slavic nations have different words to 
express the name of this rodent, showing that 
they had split up by the time of its arrival. 
An older form of this word is seen in the 
Russian word for mole, viz. kvot; and the 
Lithuanian word kurtus warrants us in identify- 
ing these words with the first syllable of the 
word kermusé, so that the animal will have 
been called originally the ‘‘ mole-mouse.” The 
German forms ratte and ratze, A.S. raet, 
our “rat,” are then mutilated forms; and 
as the German literary word is ratte (the 
Low German form, and not ratze the High 
German form), we are led to suspect that some 
large invasion of rats took place along the 
coast of the Baltic, and not through South 
Germany. It seems to me most likely that rats 
arrived in Europe in several hordes and at differ- 
ent times : that they came originally, as Prof. 
Mahaffy suggests, in the waggons of the nomads 
from Upper Asia, which invaded the Roman 
Empire, and which imported as well the saddle 
and stirrup. Aelian (H.A. xxii.§ 17) states that 
Amyntas describes innumerable hordes of 
puav, which pass over wide rivers, each hold- 
ing by the jaw to the tail of the 
preceding one. They climb the trees 
and eat up every green thing. The inhabit- 
ants of the devastated regions spare all 
the birds of prey that they may devour them. 
This description would seem applicable to the 
rat. Besides this, a writer in the Classical 
Review has lately drawn attention to the plague 
of voles under which Greece has been lately 
suffering, and rightly points out that the name 
Smintheus, the “mouse god,” was probably 
ven to Apollo as the preserver from mice. 
liny, indeed, expressly draws attention to the 
devastating hordes of these animals which 
appeared in the Troad before his time. It will 
thus appear probable that the cat was intro- 
duced from the East somewhere about the 
fourth century, or a little latter, to combat the 
hordes of rodents which came from the same 
quarter. H. A. Srrona. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TWO CORRUPTIONS IN OLD ENGLISH MSS, 
London: Jan. 21, 1893. 


In the poem entitled by Grein Be Manna 
Wyrdum, the reading of ll. 93-96, according to 
the Exeter Book, is as follows :— 


Swa wretlice weorod anes god 

Geond middangewid monna creeftas 
Sceop and scyrede and gesceapo ferede 
Eghwylcum on cordSan eormencynnes. 


The words weorod anes god are, I think, 
hopelessly unmeaning as they stand, though 
attempts have been made to explain them. On 
the other hand, the deletion of the letters nes 
gives the reading weoroda god, ‘‘God of Hosts,” 
which not only has the right sense, but is a 
very common expression. It seems to me that 
this is clearly the true reading, and that the 
intrusive letters have arisen from a misreadi 
of some older MS., in which monna (line 94) 
had been corrected into monnes. The letters 
nes may either have been written over the 
ending of monna, or in the margin (the verse, 
of course, would be written continuously, like 
prose, so that the word god may have begun a 
line); in either case they could easily be 
inserted in the wrong place. The deleting 
points under the letters na, if the scribe used 
them, would be overlooked. I think it is 
fairly safe to assume weoroda god and monnes as 
the words written by the poet. 

A very similar case occurs in the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, John xxi. 14. Here the unmeaning 
word dusidi (which seems to have puzzled 
some eminent scholars) has been evolved out 
of a corrector’s substitution of the correct 
versions [Srid]dw siSi for the mistranslation 
Sridda degi. The form in which the marginal 
note appears in the MS. suggests the conjecture 
that the glosses were conte into the Durham 
Book from some glossed codex ; and perhaps 
the unusual Sriddu for Sridda may be merely 
a scribal error, though analogies might be 
cited for it from the weak declension of sub- 
stantives. 

It might be well for Anglo-Saxon scholars to 
look for other instances of corrupt readings 
arising from the peculiar cause exemplified in 
these two cases. 





HENRY BRADLEY. 





““ANGLICI CAUDATI’”—THE MEDIAEVAL ATTRI- 
BUTION OF TAILS TO ENGLISHMEN, 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk. 
In his description of Great Britain in the 
Dittamondo, Fazio degli Uberti relates that the 
inhabitants of one of the British islands are 
born with tails :— 
** T’ nol vidi, ma tanto vi fu nova 
Cosa ad udir, e per tutti s’avvera, 
Che di notar, come l’udii, mi giova, 
Che fra le altre una isoletta v’era 
Dove con coda la gente vi nasce 
Corta, qual l’ha un cervo o simil fera.’’ 
(Lid. iv. Cap. 23). 


This attribution of tails to Englishmen was 
by no means uncommon in the middle ages. 
Eustache Deschamps, for instance, in his poems 
on the subject of England and the English, 
several times refers to it; thus in one of his 
rondeaux he says :— 

** Les Francoiz portent petit fes ; 
Certes plus fors sont les Anglés. 
Car deux tonneaux portent adés 
Et une —_ proprement. 
Certes plus fors sont les Angles 
Que les Francoiz communement.”” 
(No. potxxi. vol. iv. ed. S.A.T.F.) 


Again, in a ballade describing an adventure 
at Calais : 


‘¢ Je fu l’autrier trop mal venuz 
Quant j’alay pour veir Calays ; 
J’entray dedenz comme cornuz, 
Sanz congié ; lors vint II. Anglois, 
Granson devant et moy aprés, 

Qui me prindrent parmi la bride : 
L’un me dist: dogue, autre: ride ; 
Lors me devint la coulour bleue— 
Goday, fait l'un, autre : commidre.* 
Lors dis: Oil, je voy vo queue.”’ 

(No. pecoxcut. vol. v.) 


The refrain of another ballade, addressed to 
the English, runs: 


** Levez vostre queue, levez ! ”’ 
(No. pecctxvit. vol. v.) 


Du Cange gives (s.v. Caudatus) a quatrain in 
French (fifteenth century), where the allusion 
is evidently to the supposed caudal appendage 
of the English : 
** Ce Cat nonne vient de Calais, 

Sa mere fut Cathau la Bleue, 

C’est du lignage les Anglois, 

Car il porte trés longue queue.’’ 


He also quotes passages from Jacques de Vitry 
and Matthew Paris, in which the expression 
‘‘caudati”’ is applied as a term of reproach to 
the English. 

The French ‘“couez” is employed in a 
similar way in a Ballade (written in 1429, after 
the repulse of the English from Orleans), which 
M. Paul Meyer printed lately in Lomania 
(tom. xxi. p. 51)— 


** Ariere, Englois couez, ariere ! ”’ 


Other examples are given by Godefroy (8.v. 
Coé) in his Dictionnaire deVancien francais. M. 
Meyer quotes in illustration the saying of 
Etienne de Bourbon: ‘Anglici erubescunt 
caudati vocari”’’ ; and he assigns the same origin 
to the Provengal phrase ‘‘ Engles coiitz,”” where 
the term, however, would appear rather to be 
the equivalent of the French cocu. (See 
Raynouard, Lexique Roman, s.v. Cogul.) 

The origin of this injurious expression, as 
applied to the English, appears to be as follows : 
When St. Augustine, the Apostle of the English, 
came to preach to the people of Dorsetshire, 
they mocked him, and fastened fish-tails to his 
garments; whereupon, according to the legend, 





* The words in italics are meant to represent the 
English dog, ride (i.e., get on, get out of the way), 
good-day, come hither. 
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the saint cursed them, and declared that from 
thenceforward they and their descendants 
should wear tails as a mark of the divine wrath 
at their ill-treatment of him. 

This tradition, which is not mentioned by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, is recorded by Wace in 
the Roman de Brut : 


** Les Dorecestre ot une gent, 
Devers nort ert procainement, 
Sains Augustins les sermona 
Et la loi Deu lor preeca. 

Cil furent de male nature 
Qui de lor sermon n’ orent qure. 
La ou il sains lor sermonoit 
Et la loi Deu lor anoncoit, 
A ses dras detries lor pendoient 
Keues de raies qu'il avoient ; 
Od les keues l’en envoierent 
Et bien longuement le cachierent. 
Et il proia nostre Signor 
Que d’icele grant deshonor 
Et de cele grant avilance 
Ait en ax s‘ire et demostrance. 
Et il si orent voirement 
Et aront pardurablement ; 
Car trestot cil qui l’escarnirent 
Et qui les keues li pendirent 
Furent coé et coes orent, 
Ne onques puis perdre nes porent. 
Tot cil ont puis esté coé 
Qui furent de tel parenté ; 
Keues ont detries en la car 
En remembrance de l’escar 
Qu’ il firent al Deu ami 
Qui des keues 1’ orent laidi.’’ 
(vv. 14,163—14,190). 


A similar account is given inthe Annales des 
Gaules of Nicole Gilles, who, however, substi- 
tutes frogs for fish-tails : 


* Advint que ledit saint Augustin a'la pour prescher 
en ung territoire qu’on appelle Dorocestre, auquel 
lieu les gens d’icelluy territoire, par mocquerie et 
derision, luy attacherent a ses habillemens des 
reynes ou grenouilles. Et depuis ce temps, par 
pugnition divine, ceulx qui naissoient audit terri- 
toire ont des queues par derriere comme bestes 
brutes, et les appelle on Anglois couez.’’—(Quoted 
by Godefroy, s v. Coé.) 


Fuller records this miracle of St. Augustine 
in his Church History, and characteristically 
adds: ‘‘ Fie for shame! he needs an hard plate 
on his face that reports it, and a soft place in 
his head that believes it!’ The incident is 
not alluded to by Bede. 

Another account, quoted from Bishop Bale, 
is recorded by Horne Tooke (@ propos of Lord 
Monboddo’s theory) in the Diversions of Purley 
(part i., chap. ix., ed. 1860) : 


“Johan Capgrave and Alexander of Esseby 
sayeth, that for castinge of fyshe tayles at this 
Augustine Dorsettshyre menne hadde tayles ever 
after. But Polydorus applieth it unto Kentish 
menne at Stroud by Rochester for cuttinge of 
Thomas Beckett’s horse’s tayle. Thus hath 

land in all other land a perpetuall infamy of 
tayles by their perpetuall legendes of lyes, yet 
they cannot well tell, where to bestow them truely. 
b> An Englyshman now cannot travayle in 
an otuer land by way of marclandyse or any other 
occupyinge, but it is most contumeliouslye thrown 
in his tethe that all Englyshmen have tailes.”’ 

(Johan Bale : Actes of Englyshe Votaryes.) 


The passage in Polydore Vergil, referred to 
by Bale, is as follows: 


** Fuerunt improbi nonnulli, quibus visa est occulta 
voluntas esse regis, ut Thomas ec medio tolleretur; 
qui propterea velut hostis regis habitus, jam tum 
coepit sic vulgo negligi, contemni ac in odio esse, 
ut cum venisset aliquando Strodum, qui vicas situs 
est ad Medveiam flumen, quod flumen Rocestriam 
alluit, ejus loci accolae cupidi bonum patrem ita 
despectum ignominia aliqua afficiendi, non dubi- 
tarint amputare caudam = quem ille equitaret ; 
seipsos perpetuo probro obligantes: nam postea, 


nutu dei, ita accidit, ut omnes ex co hominum 
genere, qui id facinus fecissent, nati sint instar 
brutorum animalium caudati,’’—(Hist. Angi.) 


This version of the tradition is alluded to by 
Andrew Marvell in The Loyal Scot: 


‘* Never shall Calvin pardon’d be for sales ; 
Never for Burnet’s sake the Lauderdales ; 
For Becket’s sake Kent always shall have tales.’’ 


Baring Gould states (Myths, p. 137) that a 
belief that Cornishmen had tails survived among 
their neighbours in Devonshire until quite 
recent times. 

PAGET TOYNBEE. 








‘“THE RAT, THE CAMEL, AND THE KING.” 
Barnwood Court, Gloucester: Jan. 23, 1893. 
In the Rev. Charles Swynnerton’s collection 
of stories from the Punjaub, entitled Jndian 
Nights’ Entertainment (London: Elliot Stock, 
1892) is found (p. 269) a tale of a rat who met 
a camel in the forest and offered to become his 
friend. The camel poohpoohed the offer; but 
the words were scarcely out of his mouth when, 
endeavouring to eat the leaves of a thorny 
plum-tree, his nose-string caught in a branch, 
and he was unable to free himself. The rat, 
coming to his assistance, gnawed the string 
asunder, and renewed his offer of friendship, 
bidding him appeal to him if ever he were in 
trouble again. Soon after this a king passed 
that way on a military expedition, and some of 
his attendants seized the camel. ‘‘ Whose camel 
are you?” they asked. ‘‘I belong to a rat,” 
he replied. ‘‘ Nonsense!” they said, “ rats 
don’t own camels”; and they led him away. 
The rat complained to the king, but was laughed 
at and bidden to be gone. Thereupon he assem- 
bled all the rats of the jungle; and they 
gnawed to pieces in the night the saddle-girths 
of all the king’s horses and cattle, so that on 
the morrow when he met his enemies he suffered 
a severe defeat and was taken prisoner, while 
the camel escaped with his friend the rat to the 
jungle, and was free. 
Now here we have unmistakably a version 
of Sennacherib’s disaster. It repeats the 
account given by Herodotus, the scene of which 
is laid by the historian before Pelusium, save 
that the catastrophe is ascribed to the rat’s 
vengeance instead of the god’s. This is the 
first time, I think, this story has been met with 
in modern folklore. Is it independent of the 
narratives in the Bible and Herodotus? If 
not, do all three descend from a common 
original ? Or is the Indian variant traceable 
to either of the others? If to either, then 
certainly it is to Herodotus that it must be 
traced. Unfortunately Mr. Swynnerton does 
not tell us from whom he heard it. The 
incident of the helpful beasts is often, but I 
believe incorrectly, assumed to be a necessary 
mark of Buddhist influence. Still it might be 
well to look carefully through the Jaitakas, 
many of which are untranslated, at all events 
into English. Mr. Clouston has suggested to 
me, from an examination of the book, that a 
considerable proportion of Mr. Swynnerton’s 
tales come from a Persian source. They were 
told by Panjibis, many of them at the village 
of Ghizi, on the Indus, thirty miles above 
Attock. But to what influences these Panjibis 
had been subjected we are not informed. That 
there has been a constant going and coming of 
invaders from west and east throughout all 
historical time in the Panjib, we know. 
What we want to know, however, is whether 
the story is to be found as a tradition any- 
where between the Panjiib and the Mediter- 
ranean countries where we first meet with it. 
This is a fine problem for folklore students. 
Meantime, the presumption, I need hardly say, 
is not in favour of transmission from India to 
Egypt and Palestine. 


THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. 
Edin! : Jan. 19, 1993. 

In ‘Origen against Celsus”’ the following 

passage occurs : 
** And although Celsus, or the Jew whom be has 
introduced, may treat with mockery what I am 
going to say, I shall say it nevertheless—that many 
have been converted to Christianity against their 
will, some sort of spirit having suddenly trans- 
formed their minds from a hatred of the doctrine 
toa readiness to die in its defence, and having 
appeared to them either in a waking vision or a 
dream of the night. Many such instances have 
we known.” 

(‘Origen against Celsus,’’ Book I., c, 46, in 

Ante Nicene Library.) 
The psychological state of these people seems 
to have been similar to that of Paul st the time 
of his conversion, so far as his own scanty 
statements enable us to judge. His conversion, 
therefore, was not the exceptional thing it is 
usually taken to be, but was, at least, repeated 
in the early history of the Church. 

Very curiously, in Book II., c. 60 (same 

translation), Origen says : 
** Bat to suppose a waking vision, in the case of 
those who are not altogether out of their senses, 
and under the influence of delirium or hypochon- 
dria, is incredible.”’ 

It may be thought by some that his disbelief 
in ‘ waking visions,’ when they told in favour 
of Celsus, seriously discredits his testimony to 
them, when he thought they told in his own 
favour. Crcin WHITE. 








DANTE’S ‘‘ GUZZANTE.” 
Paris: Jan. 24, 1993. 

I was mistaken in stating that Benvenuto da 
Imola gave the length of the Bruges dike ; but, 
like Mr. Toynbee, on finding that Cadzand was 
formerly included in Flanders, I fall back on 
the other arguments. What Reclus {(@éograph ie 
Universelle, iv. 67, 140) says of Pourbus’s six- 
teenth-century map preserved at Bruges town- 
hall, of the Swyn as an arm of the sea then 
running up to Bruges, and of the great dikes of 
the Sluis, rendered useless by the retirement of 
the sea, confirms my belief that Benvenuto 
meant to describe the tides in Swyn Bay. 
Reclus, like the early commentators, under- 
stands. Dante to refer to the dikes extending 
northwards from Bruges. 

Mr. Toynbee, in quoting Benvenuto, omits 
(substituting dots) the phrase ‘‘ et respicit sep- 
tentrionem,” which looks like a limitation of 
the passage to Northern Flanders. 

J. G. ALGER. 


Manchester: Jan. 24, 1893. 
Although I intend to refer at length to this 
moot point in my “ Danteiana” in Notes and 
Queries, when I shall have reached the fifteenth 
canto of the Jnferno, I should like to add the 
following to the interesting discussion in your 
columns. Lombardi simply remarks on the 
disputed word : 
** Guzzante, piccola villa di Fiandra. Guizzante, 
Cod. Vat. Bruggia, Brugge, e Bruges, nobilissima 
citti di Fiandra discesta da Guzzante cinque leghe,”’ 
Ford, I see, renders the passage thus : 
** As in the mound defensive, which, in fear 

Of the high flood, and its impetuous flaw 
’Tween Bruges and Catzdnd, the Flemings rear.”’ 
J. B.S. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 
Sunpay, Jan. 29, 11.15 a.m. Ethical: A Lecture by Mr. 


Augustine fe 
4 p.m. Sunday : “Some Phenomena and 


Lecture ‘ 

Illusions of the Eye,” with illustrations, by Mr. Eric 
Bruce. 

ad .m. South Place Institute: “China,” by Mr. 

j : “Sentimentalism in Literature 





E. Stpngy HaRtTLAnpD. 








7.30 p.m. Ethical 
and Life,” by Mr. B. Bosanquet. 
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Monpay, Jan. 30, 5 p.m. London Institution: “The 
Emperor Justinian and his Times,’”” by Canon Benham. 

8 p.m. Academy: ‘“ Architecture,” III, by 
Mr. G. Aitchison. 


8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ The 
Practical Measurements of Alternating Electrical Cuar- 
rents,” I., by Dr. J. A. Fleming. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “ Journey Across the 
Island of Yesso,” by Prof. J. Milne; ** Journeys rou.d 
the Island of Yesso and into the Interior,” by Mr. A. H. 
Savage Landor. 

Tvespay, Jan. 31,8 p.m. Royal Institution : ‘‘ The Functions 
of the Cerebellum,” III., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘‘ The Smelting of Silver,” 
by Messrs. H. F. Collins and J. W. Malcolmson. 

Wepxespay, Feb.1,4p.m. Archaeological Institute: ‘‘ The 
Relation of Camboricum to other Roman Stations,” by 
the Rev. Dr. J. J. Raven; ‘St. John the Baptist in Art, 
Legend, and Ritual,” by Mr. J. L. André. 

8p.m. Elizabethan: *‘ William Chamberlayne,” by 
Mr. R. Le Gallienne. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Purification of the 

4 pupely to Public Buildings and Dwellings,” by Mr. 


. Key. 
Tnuurspay, Feb. 2,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Tennyson,” 
ILI., by Canon Ainger. 

6 p.m. London Institution: ‘‘ The Book of the 

—. ~~ —-ypin' H. Blackburn. » IV. b 
p.m. va! emy: ‘Architecture, + by 
Mr. G. Aitchison. 

8 p.m. Linnean: ‘Report on the Entomostraca 
from the Gulf of Guinea, West Coast of Africa, collected 
by J. Rattray,” by Mr. Thos. Scott; ‘‘Two New Species 
of Rhax,” by Mr. H. M. Bernard; “The Division of 
Nuclei in the Mycetozoa,” by Mr. Arthur Lister; ** The 
Structural Differentiation of the Protozoon Body as 
studied in Microscopic Sections,” by Mr. J. E. 8. Moore. 

8 pm. emical: “The Connexion between the 
Atomic Weight of the contained Metals and the Mag- 
nitude of the Angles of Crystals of Isomorphous Series,’’ 
by Mr. A. E. Tutton; ** Optical Properties other than 
Colour as Indicative of Structure,’ by Mr. H. E. Arm- 
strong ; ‘Contribution to the Knowledge of the Aconite 
Alkaloids, IV., Napelline,’’ by Messrs. W. R. Dunstan 
and E. F. Harrison. 

8p.m. Viking Club: “Scandinavian Art in Great 
Britain,” by Mr. J. Romilly Allen. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friary, Feb. 3,8 p.m. Philological: ‘‘ The Assimilation of 
Pretonic » in Celtic Suffixes,’ by Mr. Whitley Stokes. 

8 p.m. Teachers’ Guild : ‘‘ The Training of Teachers,” 
by the Rev. the Hon. E. Lyttelton. 

8 p.m. Society of : Howard Lecture, ‘‘ The 
Development and Transmission of Power from Central 
Stations,” IV., by Prof. W. C. Unwin. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “‘ Theory and Practice 
in Electrical Science,” illustrated, by Mr. Alexander 
Siemens. 

Sarurpay, Feb. 4, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Expression 
and Design in Music,” ITI., illustrated, by Prof. C. H. H, 








SCIENCE. 


Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. 
By J. A. Stewart. In 2 vols. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 


Tue time was ripe for the production of a 
new commentary upon the NVicomachean 
Ethics, or—as it is more shortly named, at 
least in Oxford, where so much of loving and 
unloving study has been bestowed upon it— 
the Ethics. A perfect jungle of editions 
and translations, of casual notes, essays, 


and Forschungen, has sprung up—a jungle. 


Sertur quo rara securis ; and it was time that 
the underbrush should be cut away and the 
good timber used for the erection of a 
stable building. To the task, then, of thus 
sorting the material, Mr. Stewart brings the 
necessary qualifications of reading and of 
judgment ; the original contributions of his 
own mind are many and acute; and we 
think that what he has built to-day will 
stand for a long time. 

There is also another thing requisite for 
Writing a good commentary on the Ethics: 
the peculiar form of familiarity with it 
~~ by long teaching it. This requisite 

. Stewart possesses; whereas Sir Alex- 
ander Grant, the writer of the last.complete 
English commentary, either did not possess 
(if we are not mistaken) the advantage of 
having taught his subject, or had long ceased 
to possess it when he published his last edi- 
tion. His introductory essays were, as Mr. 
Stewart justly says, brilliant and instructive ; 
his notes were fertile in philosophical sug- 





gestions; but he gave comparatively little 
help in dealing directly with the text. He 
had not realised where young students find 
their chief actual difficulties. The old- 
world English editions of Wilkinson, Jelf, 
and Brewer had perhaps more sense of the 
necessity of epexegetical notes. Dr. Jack- 
son’s edition of Book V. set a good model ; 
and Ramsauer’s complete edition made a 
great advance. Even the latter, however, 
was not full enough for the unending 
difficulties of the thics. It was also 
only accessible to those readers who 
understood German, and the use of it is 
made more difficult by a somewhat un- 
couth manner of printing. But the best 
of what Ramsauer has to say is now taken 
up by Mr. Stewart, who also puts the 
reader on the track of the valuable sugges- 
tions in different fields of Chandler, Cook 
Wilson, Rassow, and Susemihl. 

Mr. Stewart bas also, and in an even 
greater degree, gone back to the oldest authori- 
ties for aid. Michael Ephesius and the Para- 
phrast meet us on every page; and perhaps 
no one has made so much use of the Moralia 
Magna and the Eudemian Ethics, to clear up 
difficulties in corresponding passages of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, This is excellent policy, 
and indeed necessary ; but it has occasional 
inconveniences. Something gets dragged 
into the Nicomachean Ethics which does not 
belong to it. For instance, vol. i., pp. 200, 
210, 213 will probably suggest to many 
readers that Aristotle makes aids the 
natural source of cwdpoovvyn and concerned 
with bodily pleasures. Perhaps it ought to 
be so ; no doubt it is in the Ludemian Ethics ; 
but we cannot find it so in the text before us. 

With respect to the text, Mr. Stewart is 
cautious and has safe conservative instincts. 
His notes are adjusted to the text lately 
published by Mr. Bywater (Clarendon Press, 
1890); but there are many passages (¢.9., 
ii. 3. 7, ii. 6. 15, ii. 7. 1, iii. 8. 15, iv. 1. 19, 
iv. 2. 17, iv. 3. 24, vi. 11. 1, vi. 12. 1. 9. 10, 
vii. 3. 14 [where we not only doubt with 
Mr. Stewart the genuineness of the word 
mapovons, but also do not feel so satisfied as 
he is that it can be sufficiently explained ], 
vii. 5. 5, vii. 14. 2, viii. 1, 2. 7, viii. 2. 3, 
viii. 5. 1, ix. 2. 5, ix, 3. 2, ix. 4. 3, ix. 9. 5, 
=m @MAi-2whéi2 €24 2 7.7, & 
15. 17), in which we see that he is not 
quite pleased with Mr. Bywater’s readings. 
(Among passages which we should be in- 
clined to add to his list is vii. 11. 4, where 
77 of Susemihl and Bywater seems to us 
inferior to ri of Bekker, which falls 
naturally in with the oratio obliqua of the fol- 
lowing words : ovdéva yap ay divacGat «x.7.X.) 
As to the more venturesome theories about 
interpolations, dislocations, and duplicate 
passages, he has some very judicious obser- 
vations. Admitting that ‘‘an editor is 
certainly accountable for the Nicomachean 
Corpus, as we now have it,” he remarks: 
“Tt is often tolerably safe to say that a 
passage is an interpolation; but almost 
always unsafe to assign it to another locus.” 
He does, however, suggest some moderate 
and plausible rearrangements in vi. 5. 4. 8 
and ix. 1. 9. Our own feeling in the matter 
(and it has been —— by reading 
the Ethics anew with Mr. Stewart’s micro- 
scope) is that much of the work may be 





lecture-notes, that much more is fragments 
of essays, and that the whole has been 
mercilessly edited — botched together, 
patched, trimmed, and retrimmed. But 
we have seldom the courage to wish for 
any particular readjustment. If the book 
were now found for the first time (like the 
’AOnvaiwy Modireia) and judged without parti 
pris, it would be freely rearranged. But 
this would be only one editing the more, 
and it is better to bear the ills we have. 
But even if the Zthics be not the patch- 
work which we take it for, even if it came 
in anything like its present shape from the 
pen of any one writer, we need not often 
try to correct its order. The major premiss 
of all such corrections must be that the 
author wrote irreproachably—that he never 
wandered from the point, never forgot what 
he was saying, never repeated himself or 
dropped a casual remark. Yet of how many 
writers is this true? Why must Aristotlehave 
been always on the stretch? Why should 
we seem to say of him, as is said of one 
of Miss Ferrier’s characters, that “ nothing 
but conversation was spoke in his house ” ? 

Given the text, however, how does Mr. 
Stewart deal with it? In the first place, 
his commentary is a remarkably fair one. 
He has his views, but ho tells you plainly 
(as on viii. 6.2) what there is to say on the 
other side. Secondly, the commentary is 
rich in matter. There is an extraordinary 
fulness of Aristotelian illustration, and the 
editor is rightly resolved that his readers 
shall ‘‘ understand the Ethics in a concrete 
way as part of Aristotle’s entire phil- 
osophy.” Its place in the system calls for 
a good deal of explanation and illustration ; 
but we are not clear about the policy of 
quoting all illustrative passages in full. 
Mr. Stewart implies that he prints them 
because junior students will not look up 
references; but is he sure that these reluc- 
tant horses will drink the water when it is 
brought to them? At all events, pages 
loaded with Greek, as well as with Latin 
and German, look rather formidable; and 
we fancy that junior students usually find 
enough to do in getting the hang of the book 
immediately before them. Older readers, of 
course, will be deeply thankful to Mr. 
Stewart for all that he gives them ; but this 
is an acquired taste, an émifupia éwiferos, 
like olives; and we are inclined to adopt 
a phrase of Aristotle’s own, and say that 
all things are not to be rendered even to an 
edition of the Zthics, any more than all 
things are offered to Zeus. 

The commentary also contains full and 
excellent statements of Aristotelian posi- 
tions—no small compensation, in fact, for the 
absence of introductory essays. Sometimes 
they come up apropos of particular passages, 
sometimes in the form of free analyses of 
the chapters. These latter are very useful 
(é.g., on iii. 1, vi. 8); the accounts of youth 
with its precarious Adyos and the assaults it 
suffers from dos (vol. i., p. 40), and that 
of dxodacia (vol. ii., p. 173) are most in- 
geniously put. So is that of peyadovyia 
(vol. i., pp. 335-6, 346), though we cannot 
see whence Mr. Stewart gets the “ specula- 
tive endowment” of the peyaddyuxos. The 
analysis of x. 3 requires, if we rightly 
understand Aristotle’s argument, a connect- 
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ing link for § 4, s7., which Mr. Stewart has 
not supplied. The §4 begins the examina- 





tion of one of the Platonist arguments which | 


were meant to prove that pleasure is not 
the Summum Bonum, and the examination 
extends to the end of §7. But what is the 
connexion between the terms xivynais, yéveors, 
and dvarAypwors, successively dealt with in 
§§ 4, 5, 6? 


kiows, with which the 
pleasure, was a very va 
to have included six different processes— 


yéveots and ¢Oopa, avfyors and peiwors, | 
Then the argument | 


dAXAoiwors and dopa. 
will be that peiwors, POopa, and dAAoiwars are 
tacitly dropped as out of the question, for 
pleasure can be no one of them; it is not 
dopa, for which the general term «xivyors is 
inexactly put in §4, 1.4; nor yéveots, § 5; 
nor avéyas, for which dvarAjpwors is put in 
§ 6; therefore, it is no kind of xivyars. 
Some of Mr. Stewart’s notes and trans- 
lations seem to us to render Aristotle into 
formulae of a modern, and even an evolu- 
tionary, cast ; for instance, the note in which 
viii. 8. 7 is explained by saying that corre- 
spondence with environment is the law of 
life. (Compare in vol. i., which is the more 
daring in this respect, pp. 7-8, 15, 169, 176, 
205—which tells us that the dpGds Adyos is 
correspondence with social environment 
extending in space and time—and 303, 
“morality with Aristotle is perfect adapta- 
tion to environment.”’ All this is very true, 
but it is not put in a very Aristotelian way.) 
The translations, however, are generally 
neat, and the notes serve the purpose of 
notes—to throw a clear and searching light 
upon the text. In drawing these up, Mr. 
Stewart has not only gone to the best 
authorities, but he has thought for himself. 
There is nothing cut-and-dried about them ; 
they represent fresh and genuine attempts 
to deal with each succeeding puzzle. If we 
cannot always agree with them, we can be 
in no doubt as to their high value. There 
is, however, a note in vol. i., p. 200, which 
leaves us in some perplexity (cf. pp. 6, 173, 
ii, 4). 
‘* No apology is needed for sometimes rendering 
Adyos or b d90ds Adyos, by ratio or proportion, rather 
than by feason, for the object of Reason is 
ratio or system, aud the faculty of Reason and 
its object are identical, according to a far- 
reaching tenet of Aristotle, upon which he 
often insists. ‘O dp6ds Adyos is the moral constitu- 
tion of man, of which he is conscious in his 
Adyos, ppdvnots, OF vos rpaxtinds.”’ 


The inclination to replace the old transla- 
tion of Adyos, * reason,” by “ proportion” (in 
which Mr. Stewart is following the sugges- 
tion of Grant), ought to carry with it a 
good many consequential changes of ex- 

ression, and we do not gather exactly 

ow far Mr. Stewart is prepared to go. 
What, for instance, of i. 13. 15, a passage 
which has its roots in Plato’s government 
of rd Aoytorixdy ? Adyos there is not “‘ propor- 
tion,” but a single element in a compound, 
mentioned side by side with another 
element, 7d dpexrixdv. We do not know any 
passage more suitable for translating ‘‘ pro- 
portion ” or “ ratio” than vi. 13. 4, ri ew 
—ri xara tov dpbdv Adyoy; but even that 
rather has the point taken out of it by § 5, 


That, we take it, can only be) 
made clear by reminding the reader that | 

Platonists identify | 
e term and seems | 





pOds 5é Adyos wepitav rowvTwr 7 ppovycis éotw. 
Surely, while Adyos does often of course 
mean a proportion, and while man’s moral 
constitution may certainly be called “a 


proportion or orderly arrangement,” the | 


maximum of fitness and clearness is not 


reached by using the word “ proportion” for | 


Adyos where Adyos stands for only one con- 
stituent in man’s moral nature, the govern- 
ing or guiding element. 

Something has gone wrong with the 
wording of a note on vi. 11. 1, which seems to 
imply that ovveors ‘‘ recommends,” éxirarret, 
a plan of action—the very thing of course 
which it does not do. But a passage about 
which there is apparently a real difference 
of opinion between Mr. ‘Stewart and our- 
selves is the end of Book IX. c. 11. The 
analysis or paraphrase explains the text as 
follows : 


“A friend ought to come uncalled, where 
adversity may be aided; but unless to aid in 
carrying out some noble work, ought to be slow 
in coming where there is prosperity and good 
things are to be enjoyed; but here again he 
must be careful not to seem churlish in reject- 
ing advances.” 


Now, we cannot see that anything is said 
in the Greek about helping to carry out a 
noble work. Aristotle has cvvepyotrta, it is 
true, but that has reference to ras ciruyias, 
and means “aiding one’s friend’s good 
fortune.” (Mr. Welldon’s new translation 
says “helping them to enjoy themselves.’”’) 
The clause about rejecting advances, too, 
must refer not to a season of prosperity, 
but to one of trouble. The only thing 
leading up to the idea of “rejecting ad- 
vances’”’ is in §4, where it is said that one 
would not like to cause pain to sympathising 
friends. It is the sufferer, then, who, if he 
reject kindly advances, will, or may, seem 
churlish. But we will venture even a step 
further, if there is to be any talk of re- 
arrangements in this chapter—Mr. Bywater 
has already proposed one—and suggest 
that the clause Aogav 8’ dndias . . . cvpBaiver 
might find a fitter place at the end of 
34 


We shall conclude by mentioning two 
very small points. The xazvod of the 
Odyssey, quoted in Fth. II. 9. 3, was ap- 
ay real smoke, not spray; and, in 
II. 6. 11-12, the brave Greek is probably 
to be understood as pained at the idea of 
death by shipwreck, not only because it is 
miserable and inglorious, but because it 
destroys the chance of burial. But though 
we have ventured to be critical in dealing 
with a book itself full of criticism, it has 
been with great interest and profit that we 
have gone through it. We have enjoyed 
the rich suggestiveness of the commentary, 
and the pleasure of having our eyes opened 
to many new points of view. It may be 
added that the usual care and thoroughness 
of the Clarendon Press are visible in the 
get-up of two handsome volumes. 

Frankuin T. Ricwarps. 














A CHINESE INSCRIPTION FROM 
MONGOLIA, 


| La Stele funéraire du Téghin Giogh, et ses 


Copistes et Traducteurs, Chinois, Russes, et 
Allemands. Par Gustave Schlegel, Pro- 
fesseur de Chinois, a l'Université de Leide. 
(Leyden: Brill.) 
THE above is the title of an article contributed 
by Prof. Schlegel to the Journal of the 
Finno-Ougrienne Society of Helsingfors. 
The subject of it is the inscription on a monu- 
mental pillar or tablet erected by order of the 
Emperor Hsiian Tsung of the Thang dynasty 
of China in A.D. 732, in honour of the Prince 
Giogh, brother of the then chief or khan of a 
Turkish tribe, which occupied a considerable 
portion of what is now included in the general 
name of Mongolia, north of the Thien-shan 
mountain range. The tablet was discovered in 
1890 by Prof. Heikel of the Helsingfors Uni- 
versity, in the valley of the Orkhon, a tributary 
of the Selenga, which finally flows into Lake 
Baikal. 

There were many monuments in the valley, 
some in Chinese characters and some in Runic (?). 
This one of the Prince Giogh was, perhaps, the 
most striking of them ; and Prof. Heikel carried 
back with him to Helsingfors several photo- 
graphs of it. It isin twelve columns of Chinese 
characters, amounting with the title and date 
altogether to 425, which are mostly in good 
preservation, only three being obliterated, and 
ten others blurred or mouldered. Tt must be con- 
sidered one of the most interesting discoveries 
of our time, carrying us back nearly twelve 
centuries, and bringing us face to face with a 
well-known emperor and the tribes on his 
northern frontiers, and the soothing cajoleries 
by which their wild chiefs were kept in order. 

It is strange that so fine a monument should 
have escaped the notice, so far as we know, of 
Chinese antiquaries. The great collection of 
inscriptions, published by Wang Ch’ang in 
1805, contains more than 100 of the reign of 
Hsiian Tsung, but this important one from the 
valley of the Orkhon is not among them. It 
is not so much, however, to the monument 
itself as to the difficulties that have been found 
in the interpretation of the inscription that it 
is desired to call attention in this notice. 
The photographs of Prof. Heikel were naturally 
referred from Helsingfors to St. Petersburg, 
and what purported to be a correct copy of the 
inscription on them, but was not so, was pro- 
cured from the Russian Mission at Peking, and 
a translation of this defective copy was made 
by a Sinologue at the Consulate of Ourga. 
Subsequently, Prof. Heikel obtained another 
translation of his photographic copies from 
Prof. Georg d. v. Gabelenz, of Berlin. The 
Finno-Ougrienne Society published a supeio 
volume, containing the original photographs, 
the copy of the inscription taken from them at 
Peking, and the Berlin translation, and 
presented it to Prof. Schlegel, who responded 
with a new translation and the article which 
has been republished by Mr. Brill, of Leyden. 

Prof. Schlegel’s description of the monument 
is conducted with the greatest pains and with 
much critical skill, and the general mean- 
ing of the inscription may be considered 
as finally determined. He has exposed 
the errors of the Germen translation 
with a bold decision, but not in a carping 
spirit. It may be possible to point out some 
flaws in his own version, and in his propo 
to replace the blurred characters ; but the scope 
of the record cannot be misapprehended again. 
The relations between the government of China 
and the rude tribes on the north, before 
what we call our ‘“‘ Middle Ages,” stand out 
clear and distinct. Many of Prof. Schlegel’s 
remarks on the qualifications necessary for the 
correct interpretation of Chinese monuments, 
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and on the absence of anything akin to the 
grammatical marks of inflected languages from 
the composition and speech of the scholars and 
people, are calculated to be very beneficial to all 
students of Chinese. But it is not likely, 
however, that many of them will accept his 
advice in full : 

“ Jetez vos Grammaires Chinoises au feu. Lisez, 
lisez, lisez—traduisez, traduisez, traduisez des 
auteurs Chinois jusqu’d ce que vous soyez entrés 
dans l’ordre d@’idées Chinois, et que vous pensiez 
comme eux.”’ : st 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tae Friday evening discourse at the Royal 
Institution on February 3 will be ‘‘ Theory and 
Practice in Electrical Science,” by Mr. 
Alexander Siemens, with experimental i)lustra- 
tions. 


THE course of four winter lectures in con- 
nexion with the London Geological Field Class 
will this year be delivered by Prof. H. G. 
Seeley, on Tuesday evenings, at the Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon-street, the subject being 
“The Fossil Reptiles of the Thames Basin.” 


THE report on the Census of Ceylon, as 
printed in the Journal of the Statistical Society 
(Edward Stanford) contains some features of 
interest to ethnologists. The total rate of 
increase during the past ten yearsis 9 per cent., 
which is identical with the rate of increase in 
the adjoining continent of India. The European 
element shows a slight decrease, which is 
attributed to the failure of the coffee industry ; 
but the Burgher class (which includes 
Eurasians) has grown from 17,886 to 21,231, 
or by nearly 19 per cent. The immigrant 
races of Tamils, Moormen, and Malays all 
alike exhibit a fairincrease. But the aboriginal 
tribe of Veddahs seems to be threatened with 
extinction. Within ten years their number 
has fallen from 2228 to 1229, or by nearly 
45 per cent. It is suggested, however, that 
this may partly due to the Veddahs recording 
themselves among the ordinary Singhalese 
population. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund have undertaken to publish a work by 
Major Conder on the Tel el-Amarna Tablets, 
dealing with their importance for reconstructing 
the history and condition of Palestine in the 
fourteenth century B.c. Major Conder believes 
that the Abiri therein referred to are the 
Hebrews; and he also claims to be able to 
decipher the so-called Hittite texts. The work 
will be illustrated with maps, and with two 
plates of the Lachish inscription. 


Mr. ANDREW LancG has written a book 
entitled Homer and the Epic, which will be 
published in the course of next month by 
Messrs. Longmans. In this he has put into 
serious and consecutive form the views which 
he has consistently maintained on various 
occasions in favour of the literary unity of the 
“Tliad” and ‘‘ Odyssey.” He deals at some 
length with Wolf’s theory, and concludes with 
4 comparison of other epical poems, such as 
the “Song of Roland ” and the “ Kalevala.” 


At the meeting of the Philological Society, 
to be held on Friday next, February 3, at 
University College, Gower-street, a paper will 
be tead by Mr. Whitley Stokes on ‘“ The 
Assimilation of Pretonic n in Celtic Suffixes.” 


_WE have received from the Oriental Univer- 
sity Institute, Woking, a report upon the 
progress of Hebrew studies, drawn up by Prof. 
Montet, of Geneva, for the Oriental Congress 
held at London in 1891. It deals with the 
following departments : the Hebrew Language, 





Biblical Literature, Semitic Epigraphy, the 
History of the Religion of Israel, Samaritan 
Literature, Talmudic and Rabbinical Literature, 
Aramaean and Syriac Literature. Some 
portions are treated so concisely as to be little 
more than a bibliography ; but a few works are 
analysed at considerable length. For example, 
we have set out, side by side, the opinions of 
Kuenen and Dillmann with regard to the 
composition of the Hexateuch ; and, similarly, 
the views of Stade, Kittel, Renan, and Schiirer 
upon Jewish history are compared with one 
another. Among English authors, due mention 
is made of Cheyne, Driver, Robertson, Smith, 
and Margoliouth. Prof. Montet writes always 
sympathetically, and without parti pris. 


M. Satomon ReErnacH has reprinted in 
pamphlet form (Paris: Alcan Lévy) an article 
on the newly-discovered Revelation of Peter, 
which he contributed to the République Fran- 
caise. Besides a rather loose French version of 
the text, it contains an interesting discussion 
of the probable sources from which the concep- 
tion of the nether world was derived. In 
particular, it shows how Orphic doctrines had 
become popularised in classical times through 
poems and paintings. M. Reinach points out 
that the punishment for a particular form of 
vice is allotted to the sime in both Ausonius 
and Pausanias. But the ultimate origin, he 
thinks, is to be found in the Oriental religions 
of ancient Chaldea and Egypt. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Victoria InstrtuteE.—( Monday, Jan. 16.) 


Pror. Epwarp Hutt read a paper entitled, ‘‘ How 
the Waters of the Ocean became Salt.’? From an 
inquiry into the character and affinities of the 
organic forms of past geological ages, the conclusion 
was justified that the waters of the ocean must 
have been salt from very eurly geological times ; 
but it by no means followed that they were as fully 
saline as those of the present day. There were two 
ways by which they might account for the salinity 
of the ocean waters from very early periods of 
geological time. First, by supposing that the 

rimaeval waters were saturated with acid gases 
which were held in suspension in the vapour sur- 
rounding the incandescent globe; or, secondly, 
that the salinity resulted from a process resembling 
that by which salt lakes of the present day had 
been formed. He thought that they must concur 
with Dr. Sterry Hunt, that from some cause 


or other chlorine largely abounded in the 
waters of the primaeval ocean, as by far 
the greater proportion of the salts were 


chlorides, and chlorine was but very slightly repre- 
sented in river waters at the present day. From 
the examples of closed lakes they could determine 
the process of salinification with the utmost 
certainty. Throughout greater or shorter periods 
these lakes had been receiving the waters of rivers 
bringing down both mechanically-suspended 
sediments and chemically-dissolved salts, silicates 
and carbonates. The sediments were precipitated 
over the bottom of the lakes, and the water being 
carried off into the atmosphere in the form of 
vapour as far as it entered, left behind the 
dissolved ingredients. These necessarily aug- 
mented in quantity, and ultimately the waters of 
the lakes became saturated with salts and carbon- 
ates, which were then deposited. The ocean was 
a closed lake of enormous magnitude; and 
they were thus brought to the conclusion 
that the saltness of the sea might have 
originated in very much the same way as 
had that of the Dead Sea, Lake Oroomiah, 
or the Great Salt Lake of Utah, and 
many others which possessed in common the 
characteristic of having no outlet. When the 
great envelope of vapour which surrounded the 
incandescent globe began to condense upon its 
cooling surface, the resulting waters, though con- 
taining, as Dr. Sterry Hunt supposed, acid gases, 
were destitute of saline ingredients. The process 


of salinification began with the first streams which 
entered the seas from the bordering uplands; and 
this process, carried on throughout the long ages 





preceding the Silurian period, brought the waters 
to a condition suited to sustain the life of forms of 
inhabitants representative of those which in- 
habited the ocean at the present day. These long 
ages might be supposed to include, not only the 
Archean and Azoic periods, but that during which 
the first crust was in course of formation over the 
incandescent globe.—A discussion followed. 


BrsriocraputcaL.—(Monday, Jan. 16.) 


W. A. Corincer Esq., president, in the chair.— 
Mr. Falconer Madan, of the Bodleian Library, read 
a paper on ‘‘ Method in Bibliography.’’ After 
laying down the principle that a perfect biblio- 
graphy should not only give a technical description 
of a book, but also endeavour to appreciate it, he 
pointed out that one difficulty in the way of attain- 
ing this ideal was avoidable, namely, difference of 
method. If certain disturbing tendencies, such as 
lead to inaccurate and incomplete descriptions, 
superfluity of information, artificiality in the use of 
symbols and want of balance and proportion in the 
result—which he illustrated by examples—were 
recognised as erroneous and avoided, there might 
be tolerable agreement as to the residuum of right 
method. The paper went on to suggest with 
details a normal plan for bibliographical descrip- 
tion, which might be identical in framework for all 
cases, but parts of which could be omitted under 
varying circumstances, and concluded with a pro- 
posal that a committee of the society should 
prepare for issue au authorised scheme for the 
use of intending bibliographers.—A discussion 
followed, in which the president, Messrs. Tedder, 
Wheatley, Welch, Huth, Almack, and Reed took 
part. 





Mergoroioaicat.—(Annual Meeting, Wednesday, 
Jan. 18.) 


Dr. C. Tueotore Wriiams, president, in the 
chair.—After the report had been read and the 
oflicers and council forthe ensuing year had been 
elected, the president delivered an address on 
‘“‘The High Altitudes of Colorado and their 
Climates,’’ which was illustrated with a number of 
lantern slides. Dr. Williams first noticed the 
geography of the plateaux of these regions, 
culminating step by step in the heights of the 
Rocky Mountains, and described the lofty peaks, 
the great parks, the ragged and grand cajfions, and 
the rolling prairie, dividing them into four classes 
of elevations between 5000 and 14,500 feet above 
sea level. He then dwelt on the meteorology of 
each of these divisions; giving the rainfall and 
relative humidity, and accounting for its very 
small percentage by the moisture being condensed 
on the mountain ranges of the Sierras lying to the 
west of the Rockies; also noticing the amount of | 
sunshine and of cloudless weather, the maxima and 
minima temperatures, the wind force and the 
barometric pressure. Dr. Williams quoted some 
striking examples of electrical phenomena witnessed 
on Pike’s Peak (14,147) by the observer of the 
U.S. Weather Bureau, when during a violent 
thunderstorm flashes of fire and loud reports, with 
heavy showers of sleet, surrounded the summit in 
all directions, and brilliant jets of flame of a rose- 
white colour jumped from point to point on the 
electric wire, while the cups of the anemometer, 
which were revolving rapidly, appeared as one 
solid ring of fire, from which issued a loud rushing 
and hissing sound. During another storm the 
observer was lifted off his feet by the electric fluid, 
while the wristband of his woollen shirt, as soon as 
it became damp, formed a fiery ring around his 
arm. The climate of the parks is, however, Dr. 
Williams considered, of more practical interest ; 
and in magnificent basins of park-like country 
interspersed with pines, and backed by gigantic 
mouutains, are resorts replete with interest for the 
artist, the sportsman, the man of science, and the 
seeker for health. Most of them lie at heights of 
from 7000 to 9000 feet, and so good is the shelter 
that usually snow does not long remain on the 
ground; while Herefordshire cattle in excellent 
condition are able to fatten on the good herbage, 
and to lie out all the winter without shed or stable. 
Dr. Williams predicted for these parks a great 
future as high altitude sanitaria for the American 
continent, especially as several of them have been 
brought within easy distance of Denver, the 
Queen City of the plains, by various lines of rail- 
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way. The resorts on the Foot-hills and on the 
prairie-plains, at elevations of 5000 to 7000 feet 
include (besides Denver) Oolorado Springs, 
Manitou, Boulder, Golden, and other health 
stations, which can be inhabited all the year round, 
and where most of the comforts and luxuries of 
American civilisation are attainable in a climate 
where not more than half a day a week in winter 
is clouded over, where the rainfall is only about 
fourteen inches annually, most of which falls during 
summer thunderstorms, where the sun shines 
brightly for 330 days each year, and where the air 
is so transparent that objects 20 miles off appear 
close at h+nd, and high peaks are calculated to be 
visible at a distance of 120 miles. Dr. Williams 
summed up thus:—The chief features of the 
climate of Colorado appear to be (1) Diminished 
barometric pressure, owing to altitude which 
throughout the greater part of the State does not 
fall below 5000 feet. (2) Great atmospheric dry- 
ness, especially in winter and autumn, as shown by 
the small rainfall and low percentage of relative 
humidity. (3) Olearness of atmosphere and absence 
of fog or cloud. (4) Abundant sunshine all the 
year round, but especially in winter and autumn. 
(5) Marked diathermancy of atmosphere, pro- 
ducing an increase in the difference of sun and 
shade temperatures, varying with the elevation in 
the proportion of 1° for every rise of 235 fect. (6) 
Considerable air movement, even in the middle of 
summer, which promotes evaporation and tempers 
the solar heat. (7) The presence of a large amount 
of atmospheric electricity. Thus the climate of 
this State is dry and suaony, with bracing and 
energising qualities, permitting outdoor exercise all 
the year round, the favourable results of which may 
be seen in the large number of former consump- 
tives whom it has rescned from the life of 
invalidism and converted into healthy active 
workers: and its stimulating and exhilarating 
influence may also be traced in the wonderful 
enterprise and unceasing labour which the 
Colorado people have shown in developing the 
riches, agricultural and mineral, of their country. 








HistroricaL.—( Thursday, Jan. 19.) 


H. E. Maven, Esq., in the chair. The following 
were elected Fellows :— William Walter Hodson, H. 
Morrison, Augustus Spencer.—A paper was read 
by Prof. W. Ounningham on ‘‘The Custom of 
London in regard of Apprenticeship.’’—Mr. Alfred 
Cock, Q.C., took the chief part in the discussion 

that followed. 
FINE ART. 

EARLY ITALIAN POTTERS IN FRANCE. 
Les Potiers de Terre, Italiens, a Lyon au 
Seiziéme Siécle, Par M. Natalis Rondot. 
(Lyon.) 

A.ruoven it has long been known that 
during the sixteenth century many Italian 
workers in various trades had settled them- 
selves at Lyons, and among them potters 
from the renowned centres of that industry 
in their native country, no sufficiently 
definite investigation of their history or of 
their productions had been undertaken 
and accomplished. It is true that that 
astute observer, M. Alfred Darcel, had 
pointed out certain pieces of istoriati painted 
wares in the collection at the Louvre, bearing 
titular inscriptions in Italianised French, 
which were generally supposed to have 
been made in Italy in the second half of the 
sixteenth century to the order of some 
French patron of that later period, as we 
knew that the Montmorency had caused a 
service to be made for him at Urbino in 
1533 (one piece of which is in the writer’s 
possession); but M. Darcel suggested that 
it was equally probable that such pieces had 
really been produced in France, by some 
tters who had brought their art from 
taly, when the decadence of that art in its 
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native country had followed upon dynastic 
changes and the retreat of fashion’s wave. 

The present volume of 160 pages in large 
octavo, which is amply and well illustrated 
with heliographic plates, pleasant in good 
printing, with wide margin and on good 
paper, is the result of M. Natalis Rondot’s 
careful investigation of documents and every 
evidence that could throw light upon the 
subject; and thoroughly has he succeeded 
in his work of love. 

In his introductory pages, M. Rondot 
shows how the enlightened authorities of 
Lyons encouraged the immigration of 
artistic workmen in every department and 
from every country during the later part of 
the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries, 
and probably earlier, by which judicious 
policy the artistic and other manufactures of 
that great industrial centre were so materially 
improved and developed, to their own profit 
and to the material benefit of the city. 
Flemish, Italian, and other able foreign 
artists settled there; and among them potters 
from the Tuscan, Umbrian, and Faentine 
boteghs, by whom, it would seom, the 
use of the stanniferous enamel was intro- 
duced, and a new and greatly improved 
class of wares was made at their establish- 
ments. In his first chapter he glances at the 
somewhat worn subject of the introduction 
of the tin enamel into Italy and Europe. 
He then shows that one Etienne Robert was 
a maker of ymaiges in terra cotta at Lyons 
in 1500, but whether glazed or not is not 
known; and, if so, at that time it would 
seem probable that the old oxide of lead 
glaze was the only one then and there in 
use, as it had been throughout France 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Although the Italian wares were known in 
France, the method of their production does 
not seem to have been acquired (with one 
exception) until Italian workers established 
themselves therein—of whom anon—and 
continued the manufacture of such wares. 
At the end of the fifteenth century (1494- 
1502) Jerome Solobrin (as his name, like 
that of others, was Frenchified) of Forli, had 
furnaces at Amboise. In 1509 two Italians 
from Caffaggiolohad a workshopatMachecoul 
in Bretagne. In 1535 Masseot Abaquesne, 
of Sotheville-les-Rouen, emailleur en terre, 
worked but died poor. At Lyons, about that 
time, and from 1512, Florentines established 
works, their names being enrolled in the 
registers: some from Pesaro, and a cer- 
tain Maestro Giorgio (1529-54) who could 
hardly be our old friend Andreoli of lustrous 
fame, although he bears the exceptional 
dignity of maestro; but the family name 
does not appear. These Florentine faiseurs 
de pots de terre were the first group of 
Italian potters who settled at Lyons, but 
there is no proof of their having made 
painted wares; the probability is that they 
improved the manufacture of white wares 
by the introduction of the stanniferous 
enamel. 

In the church of Notre Dame de Brou, 
built in the Flemish-Gothic style after the 
designs of Louis van Boghem, given in 
1512-13 to Marguerite d’Autriche, were the 
remains of a pavement of painted enamelled 
tiles of great artistic merit and Italian 








character: of this beautiful pavement M. 








Rondot gives a heliograph from the repro- 
duction by Louis Dupasquier (Monog. d 
NV. Dame de Brou, pl. xviii.). The design 
consists of stout intertwining vine stems, with 
lateral leafage, and forming circular spaces, 
each enclosing a square panel, twelve in all ; 
of these, four on either side bear portrait 
or classic busts in profile; of the central 
four the top and bottom bear mottoes on 
ribbons: Zaus Deo: Spes mea Deus; on 
another a skull and Memento mei; on the 
fourth a flight of birds in a landscape. All 
that aow remains of this work are a few 
tiles in the museum at Lyons. It is 
described by Paradin in his Chronique de 
Savoye (1552), and in 1870 by Savy and 
Sarsay, and was undoubtedly the work of 
Italians, made at or in the neighbourhood 
of Brou in 1530-1 with terre de Bresse. It 
is an exceptional and special work, and no 
certain record exists of its authors. 

During the latter half of the sixteenth 
century other Italian potters were estab- 
lished at Lyons, and of them and of their 
probable works we have more exact record. 
Ono February 20, 1555, Sebastian Griffo is 
named as a merchant of Genoa and faiseur 
@ ouvrages de terre, desiring to reside at Lyons 
and introducing Italian artificers ; and he is 
exempted from tous aydes, subsides, gabelles et 
autres droits for two years (1556-8) because 
ladicte manifacture est nouvelle en cette ville et 
au royaume de France: a remarkable state- 
ment of the record, inasmuch as in the 
earlier years of the same century potters of 
Lyons, presumably the first Italians, made 
potz de terre facon d@’ Itallye—probably these 
first workers only produced an enamelled 
ware of inferior quality—G riffo’s enamel 
was of superior whiteness and delicacy; 
but he ceased to work at the end of the 
two years. In 1554 Jean Francesque de 
Pezaro, afterwards known as Francois 
Pezard, had established himself ; and in 1574 
we find him stating that he had suffered 
great loss in making wares fagon de Venice, 
and by reason of this complaint Henry III. 
— him letters patent, as he had done 

or Julian Gambin and Domenge Tardessir 

in 1574, against which Griffo had pleaded. 
Between 1557 and 1559 Christofle Frances- 
quini, a painctre de voyselle, is recorded ; 
about 1559 occur the names of Bernardo 
Seite of Genoa, and in 1560 Barnardo Scote 
and Antoine du Castel. 

Referring to the fact that, at the Lan- 
franco fabriqueat Pesaro about 1540, istoriati 
and grotesche pieces were produced of a 
high quality—that fabrique being indeed a 
rival of the Fontana at Urbino—it would 
appear that, although Jean Francesque came 
from, and was probably born at, Genoa, he 
was of a Pesarese family, as was his brother, 
Christofle de Pesaro, who was potier du roy, 
implying thereby that he was an able artist. 
Their works were in premises in the rue 
de l’Hépital, where it is probable that the 
earlier Italians had previously worked. _ 

On the other hand, Gambin and Tardessir 
were natives of Faenza—at {which place 
Henry III. had ordered a service of white 
ware in 1580, and had fostered works for 
the production of such white wares at 
Paris, Nevers, and Brisambourg. Gambin 
worked for the Pesaro family, and, after- 
wards joined Philip Seeton, working at 
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Lyons, in 1559-60. About 1590-92, Scipion 
Gambin and other Italians, seemingly 
from lyons, were working at Nevers. 
The fashion for the ‘storiati and other 
decorated wares seems soon to have gone 
out, and the white enamelled ware, im- 
proved in quality, became the main staple 
of the factories. 

It is interesting to know that a native 
artist (the exception we have referred to), 
one Antoine Sigalon, born, in 1524, at 
Bellegarde, anda zealous Huguenot—as was 
Bernard Palissy — learnt his trade, and 
afterwards established himself, at Nimes, 
in 1548, for the production of ordinary 
wares. But although no Italian artists are 
recorded as taking part in his works, he 
made, in 1554, painted pieces, ‘a la fagon 
de Pise,” decorated in Italian taste; and of 
these pieces, three are still preserved, and 
of them M. Rondot gives careful description 
and illustrations. In 1571 his works were 
destroyed by order of ‘‘ Messieurs de la 
Direction,” but he continued to work, and 
died in 1590, 

It seems, unfortunately, that of the pro- 
duction of the earlier Italian potters 
working in France—except the Brou pave- 
ment—we have no recognisable specimens. 
But of those produced at the Pesaro 
family’s establishment at Lyons (1558 to 
1575), several examples may be thereto 
ascribed. These were accurately charac- 
terised by M. A. Darcel; and M. Rondot, 
by his investigations, has strongly cor- 
roborated that writer’s opinion, that certain 
somewhat rudely-painted istoriati pieces in 
the Louvre and elsewhere, bearing titular 
inscriptions in bad French, but, unfortu- 
nately, no mark or initial of fabrique, were 
of French production; and there can be 
little doubt that M. Rondot is justified in 
ascribing them to that Italian pottery, 
working at Lyons under the direction of the 
Pesaro. Of such pieces fourteen are in the 
Louvre, others are in public and private 
collections ; of all known to M. Rondot he 
gives accurate descriptions (those in the 
Louvre furnished by M. E. Molinier), and 
many well executed heliotype illustrations 
by Dujardin ; traced copies are also given 
of the inscriptions on some pieces. 

The subject designs from which these 
pieces are so poorly painted are to be found, 
for the most part, in the woodcuts illus- 
trating books published at Lyons by Jean 
de Tournes and Guillaume Roville, some 
copied from Bernard Saloman—further evi- 
dence of their Lyonnaise origin. In illus- 
tration of this fact, reproductions of some 
of the woodcuts in the Quadrins historiques 
de la Bible, by Claude Paradin (1553-8) 
are given. All these known pieces of 
tstoriati ware do not seem to be by the same 
hand, but there is a general fabrique resem- 
blance ; and there can be littledoubt that they 
Were produced at the Pesaro establishment 
at Lyons, but by whom painted we have no 
proof. The fashion seems to have soon 
faded; and subsequently the improved white 
wares centinued in great demand and to be 
produced by the Italian potters, for in 1582 
and 1584 Henry III., on his visits to Lyons, 
had banquets served on each—the vavsselle 
de terre blanche, made by Atier, the gendre 
of Pesaro, and the other white ware made 
by Philippe Seyton. 





We need not follow our author farther. 
His book is a work of careful investigation 
and loving interest in the subject, and claims 
a place on the shelves of every student of 


Ceramic history. 
C. D. E. Forrnvm. 








THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
M. NAVILLE’S REPORT ON THE SEASON, 181-2. 


The following is the full text of M. 
Naville’s report on: his work during the season 
1891-92, which was read by him at the general 
meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund, held on 
December 14: 

‘* Travellers who go by railway from Mansoorah 
to Zagazig first reach a station of little importance 
called Baklich. There they may see on their 
left a small mound, which is the site of one of the 
cities of the nome of Thoth, the Hermopolis of the 
Greeks, to which we shall come hereafter. Further 
south, on the same side, they may perceive in the 
distance, near the village of Tmei el Amdid, two 
extensive mounds, on one of which may be noticed 
a building which looks like a small tower, and 
which is a granite shrine still standing. There we 
began our campaign last winter; and we estab- 
lished our camp with the hope of finding, if not 
many monuments, at least some new inscriptions 
which might throw light on parts of Egyptian 
history which are still in nearly complete dark- 
ness: I mean, especially, the dynasties following 
the XIIth. I must say that in this respect our 
hope has been sadly disappointed. 

** At Tmei el Amdid there are two very extensive 
mounds, separated by a valley in which there is a 
village. The western one, which the natives call 
Tell Tomai, the site of the city of Mendes, is more 
ancient than the other : it has the remains of the 
old Pharaonic temple. The southern one, which 
is quite as large, is covered with Greek and Roman 
works, remains of what may have been the 
governor’s palace indicated by columns which 
belonged to a portico, besides aqueducts and con- 
structions which seem to have been barracks. 
This very large mound was covered with thousands 
of houses and public buildings, the majority of 
which are made of small red bricks, joined with 
the well-known white Roman cement. These 
bricks are of such good quality and so well pre- 
served, that they are still largely used by the 
natives. The neighbouring villagers employ no 
other building material than these bricks, which are 
already 1500 years old. 

‘*We settled first on Tell Tomai, close to the 
high enclosure which surrounded the temenos, 
the sacred ground on which the temple was built. 
The site of the temple is well marked, especially 
by the high monolithic shrine in red granite. 
The inscriptions of the shrine were first published 
by Burton: they merely record the names and 
titles of Rameses IT. As the temple was on raised 
ground, higher than the rest of the temenos, the 
shrine was supported by a large basement, which 
consisted of enormous limestone blocks about 
fifteen feet high, and extending underneath the 
whole rectangular hall in which the shrine was 
erected. This basement has been extensively 
quarried out, and the stones burnt for lime only a 
few years ago, so that the sbrine stands isolated, 
surrounded by deep holes. In front of the hall of 
the shrine were two others, some of the stones of 
the basement being still in sit —they bear the names 
of Rameses II. and his son Meneptah. I cut a great 
number of trenches in the area of the two halls ; 
every where I came across chips of stones broken and 
burnt for lime. The only monument I discovered 
is a stutue now exhibited in the Gizch Museum. 
It is a standing king of natural size. The 
material is hard limestone of Gebel Ahmar; the 
statue was never finished, the polish is wanting, 
and traces of the hammer arc still visible all over 
the body. Headdress, attitude, emblems in the 
hand, all are Pharaonic. The style would point 
to the Saite period; and a fragment of the 
same stone found close to the statue, which 
possibly was connected with it, suggests that it 
was Apries. But the head has been re-worked, 
the royal asp has been erased, and the whole face 
has been re-cut, so as to give it the appearance of 








a Roman emperor, who has been identified as 
Caracalla by Mr. Murray and Mr. Grueber from 
the busts in the British Museum. The dark veins 
of the stone and the rather rough cutting give 
the head a grim and ill-natured expression, which 
well agrees with the character of that emperor. 
This monument presents a curious mixture of 
Pharaonic and Roman art. 

‘*Except the inevitable Rameses II., the only 
kings whom I came across in the excavations at 
Tmei el Amdid are Saites. A cartouche of 
Psammetichus II. was found on a fragment of the 
statuette of a priest; Apries on a stone in the 
temple, and on a limestone slab in the mosque of the 
neighbouring village of Roba; Amasis on a block 
discovered near the shrine, which was part of a 
dedication to the god of the place, the ram-headed 
divinity, called also ‘The Living Spirit,’ and 
Seb. ‘The vast enclosure encircled more than one 
building. In front of the temple, towards the 
north, are traces of several constructions, which 
may have been connected with the cemetery of 
sacred rams which was near thetemple. In one of 
the mounds, on which was erected a building of that 
kind, was discovered a very fine capital with a 
Hathor head in black granite. The style of this 
capital was not the same as that 1 found at 
Bubastis, a specimen of which is in the British 
Museum. At Tmei el Amdid, the type of the 
face is different, the nose is more aquiline ; the 
features remind one of the profile of Rameses IT. 
as it may be seen in some of his statues, ‘The 
locks of hair are not so heavy as in the 
specimen from Bubastis which 1 believe may 
be assigned to a much earlier epoch. Above 
the head was a little shrine, with a royal asp 
projecting out of it. It has the form of those 
which are on the top of the musical instrument 
called the sistrum. ‘fhe whole column, shaft, and 
capital represented a sistrum of gigantic propor- 
tions. A sistrum is one of the usual emblems ot the 
goddess Hathor. 

‘** Along the enclosure walls on the north side 
were the graves of the sacred rams, and in some 

s the place is strewn with their coffins. Most 
of them have been dug out long ago, and the lids 
broken up. Brugsch Bey, who excavated them 
about twenty years ago, succeeded in removing one 
of the lids with religious inscriptions of the time of 
the ca, It is now in the Museum of 
Gizeh. 

‘‘In the Roman mound, I dug chiefly in the 
tombs, and found only a great deal of common 
pottery, large amphoraec, and objects of that kind 
without any historical or artistic interest. ‘The 
place is constantly worked by native dealers and by 
the inhabitants of the villages, who under pretext 
of getting sebakh, go digging for antiquities, and 
who, being on the spot and working all the year, 
sometimes came across objects of value, chiefly 
bronzes. But it is a mere matter of chance. The 
place is so extensive that there is no reason to begin 
in one place rather than another, and it is 
impossible to recommend it to a society like 
ours. 

‘“‘The most interesting place in the Roman 
mound is the library. It consists of a series of 
rectangular chambers of different sizes. All those 
rooms, a few of which have been cleared, were 
filled with papyri; it was either the library, ora 
place for keeping the archives of the city. I should 
rather think it was a library, because of the size of 
the rolls. Unfortunately they have all been burat, 
and you may see in the middle of each room the 
remains of the fireplace where these invaluable 
documents have been thrown. They are now 
quite carbonised, like those of Herculaneum, or 
even in a worse state. They are most difficult to 
take out ; they crumble to pieces when they are 
loosened from the earth which covers them, but 
looking sideways the characters ars still discern- 
ible. They generally are Greek, in good hand- 
writing. As for those which have escaped the fire, 
they are quite hopeless. The moisture and the salt 
of the soil have reduced them to a kind of brownish 
paste, which seems to be very fertile, for roots of 
plants grow in them in abundance. I tried to sev 
whether some of the carbonised papyri, well packed 
in cotton, would stand the journey; but the con- 
tents of the five boxes which I sent to London are 
nothing but crumbs of charcoal and ashes. What 
treasures we probably have lost by the destruction 
of the library of Mendes ! 
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“From Tmei el Amdid we went over to the 
mound I mentioned first, Baklich. There is an 
enclosure, in the centre of which stood a temple 
which never was finished ; for near the entrance is 
a heap of enormous blocks, just as they came from 
the quarry. Among them are two large capitals, 
in the form ofa lotus flower. They are unpolished. 
Probably part only of the temple was completed, 
but no trace of it remains. e interest of the 
place centres in the necropolis of ibises, for the 
place belonged to the nome of Thoth, i.c., to the 
Hermopolite nome. The mound of the necropolis 
has for many years been the mine from which the 
fellaheen got all the bronze ibises which filled the 
shops of the dealers in Cairo, as did the cats of 
Bubastie. Like those of the cats, the bones of the 
ibises were gathered together in heaps, and the 
bronzes thrown among them. When I first visited 
the mound in 1885, it was of considerable height ; 
it has now been so thoroughly worked that it is in 
certain parts level with the ground. 

**The only result which was obtained in Bak- 
lich was the determination of its Egyptian 
name. The geograpby of the Delta in Pharaonic, 
and even Greek times, still presents many doubt- 
ful questions. The excavations carried out by Mr. 
Petrie and myself have thrown light on several of 
them; but a good many points are still obscure. 
It is a subject which Kgyptologists must steadily 
keep in view. Baklieh was the sacred sanctuary of 
of the Hermopolite nome, and it was called in 
Egyptian Ban. I discovered it from fragments of 
the detmget temple which are in the neighbouring 
village, where the name is mentioned in con- 
nexion with a priest of Bah. It is ona small 
fragment of a black basalt sarcophagus, for a priest 
Ahmes of the Saite period. The coffin bore the 
names of the hours of day and night, and the title 
of the special priests of Thoth was ‘‘the bald- 
headed.” This fragment was in a mill, and when 
it was removed and examined we found a limestone 
slab beneath with the names of Psammetichus II. 
The taking out of these stones required a good deal 
of consideration ; at last, with the effectual help of 
one pound, I carried my point. I was less successful 
in another village where there is a sheikh’s tomb; the 
threshbold of the door is a piece of basalt with an 
inscription of Nectanebo ‘ the worshipper of Thoth 
of . . .’ Part of the inscription is here covered 
by a doorpost made of bricks, and it would have 
been sufficient to remove one brick to let me see the 
geograpbical name which followed that of Thotb. 
To take out the brick and to put it back again 
would have been a few minutes’ work; but two 
hours’ discussion with the people was without any 
result. They repeated over and over again that 
they did not like to excite the discontent of the 
buried sbeikh, who certainly would be very wrath 
and revenge himeelf upon them. I was obliged to 
go away without having seen two or three inches of 
inscrip-ion, which I think would have confirmed 
the name I had found elsewhere. Such dis- 
appointments are by no means rare with the 
fellaheen : the ir suspicions against Egyptologists are 
so strong, their fear of the magic power which they 
attribute to us has such a hold upon their minds, 
that it often overcomes the keenest affection which 
they feel—the love of money, and it makes them 
insensible to what is for them the most desirable of 
sights—the sight of gold. 

‘From Buklieh, we went further west to a 
mound not fur from the Damietta branch of the 
Nile, between the Arab village of Sahragt el 
Kubra and the modern city of Mit Ghamr. In 
the midet of a most picturesque country, adorned 
with beautiful sycamore trecs, among villages 
surrounded by fine gardens where the o:ange and 
peach trees were then in blossom, we settled ona 
very extensive mound, called Tell Mokdam, parts 
of which are still very bigh. St. Jacques de 
Rougé astigns to this old city the Greek name of 
Leontopolis ; and this determination +cems to have 
been quite justified, as the god of the city was a 
lion. It belonged to the nome of Atbribis, now 
Benha. 

** The tite of the temple is still visible; but the 
building bas been entirely destroyed, and the 
stcnes carried away. Part of it is now a corn- 
field, and the trenches which I cut across the 
area did not give any result. 





The work was} . 
chiefly carried on at the north-western corner of | the negroes, and perhaps, some day, excavations 
the mound ; there the fellaheen had found a short | in Upper Egypt may bring us some unexpected 
time before the base of a statue of the XIIth | light. 


Dynasty. Tae excavations proved that there had 
been a small sanctuary originally built by Usertesen 
IIL., in which Rameses II. bad put some of his 
statues, and which had been usurped by Osorkon IT. 
Besides the base found by the fellaheen, I dis- 
covered another, a little larger, and several frag- 
ments of Rameses I[., among which the lower 

art of a standing statue. ‘The two bases of 

sertesen IIT. are of red Jimestone, and very well 
worked. On both sides of the throne are repre- 
sented the Nile gods tying the plants of Upper 
and,Lower Egypt around the sign sim—the sign 
of junctions. Une of these statues is partictilarly 
interesting. It has been usurped by Osorkon II., 
who cut his cartouches right across those of 
Usertesen without erasing them first; besides, an 
inspector, a royal secretary, wrote his name on the 
lower part of the statue, and informs us that the 
sanctuary where the statue stood was called ‘the 
house of Karaoma,’ Osorkon's queen. It is 
curious that this king, who, a few years back, was 
hardly known except by name, came out in all my 
excavations ; he certainly must have been one of 
the most powerful of the Bubastites. 

** In a former excursion to Tell Mokdam, I had 
seen the base of a statue of the XIIth or the 
XIIIth Dynasty which had been discovered iu 
Mariette’s time and left on the spot. This mound 
is important, because it bears a cartouche engraved 
rather carelessly over au old inscription. The 
cartouche is not very distinct; and Mariette, 
Devéria, and Ebers, taking the first sign for the sign 
of Set, considered the oval as being that of a Hyksdés 
king. Ebers even reconstituted the name as being 
Salatis, and for the last twenty years his interpre- 
tation has generally been adopted. This valuable 
monument, which bas been brought to the Gizech 
Museum at the cost of this society, was one of the 
chief attractions which induced me to go to Tell 
Mokdam. After a careful study, and with the 
help of several paper casts, the name came out 
quite clearly. It has nothing to do with Salati-, 
or with any of the Hyksdés: it reads Nehasi, the 
negro. I consider the deciphering of this name as 
the most important result of the work at ‘lell 
Mokdam. 
with a discovery made by Mr. Petrie at San. In 
turning the blocks of the temple, Mr. Petrie 
found that the royal prince, the first-born, Nehasi, 
had erected buildings to Set, the god of Roahtu. 
In both cases, Nehasi is written with the pole 
indicating foreign nations, and I see no reason 
why he should not have been a genuine negro. 
Thus, a negro has been king of Egypt, and not by 
conquest, but by right of inheritance, since before 
his being a king, we see him called the eldest of 
the royal princes, the heir to the throne. If he was 
a negro, surely his father and mother must have 
belonged to the sume race. The King Nehasi 
occurs also in the Turin Papyrus, among the 
kings of the XIIIth and XL[Vth Dynasty, and 
according to this document, must have had 
a reign of several years. This fact is very 
importaut; the statue of Tell Mokdam perhaps 
throws an unexpected light on a very obscure 
period of Egyptian bistory. Are we to suppose 
that in the long period so little known, which 
extends from the XIIth Dynasty to the Hyksés, 
one of the causes of the anarchy which probably 
prevailed at that time was invasions of the 
negroes? Lid the Ethiopians, before the invaders 
from the East, succeed in conquering Egypt and 
coming to the throne? We have no proof of it 
except that uearly all the expeditions of the XIIth 
and XIIIth Dynasties were directed against the 
Ethiopians, who must have been more or less 
dangerous neighbours ; and it is quite possible that, 
by a turn of fortune so often seen in the history of 
Eastern empires, the negrces may have hed their 
day and have become masters not only of Upper 
Egypt but even of the Delta. TI believe that the 
| part played by the Ethiopians in the history of 
| Egypt is far more considerable than we thought of ; 
and the value of the discovery at Tell Mokdam is 
| to give us the name of a king older than the 
Hyksos conquerors, and who evidently belonged to 
a totally different race. It is quite possible that, 
| instead of looking always towards the East in 
| order to fill up the considerable gapsin the XIIIth 
and X1Vth Dynasties, we shall bave to turn towards 





It is connected in a remarkable way | 


I 
NOTES ON AKT AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


ToGETHER with the opening of parliament, a 
number of picture exhibitions will also open 
next week. First, we should mention the 
jubilee exhibition of works of past and present 
students of the Royal Female School of Art, in 
the galleries of the Institute, Piccadilly, where 
the Duchess of Albany has promised to dis- 
tribute the prizes on Monday, at 2.30 p.m. 
Next, the two exhibitions next door to each 
other in the Haymarket, where Mr. Thomas 
McLean announces a_ specially choice col- 
lection of water-colour drawings, including 
examples by Meissonier, Rosa Bonheur, and 
Mr. Alma Tadema; and Messrs. Tooth will 
have, in addition to a miscellaneous collection, 
a series of water-colours by Mr. John White, 
entitled ‘‘ Wayside and Shore in the West 
Country.” In New Bond-street, the Fine Art 
Society will also have on view a miscellaneous 
collection of water-colours, while Messrs. 
Dowdeswell will have a series of pictures and 
drawings by Mr. W. Ayerst Ingram, illustra- 
tive of a voyage to and from Australia. 


A MARBLE bas-relief of the late Alfred Stevens 
is now being exhibited near some of his original 
works in the Architectural Court of the South 
Kensington Museum. It has been presented 
by M. Alphonse Legros to the mayor and cor- 
poration of the town of Blandford, where 
Alfred Stevens was born. The work has been 
executed under the superintendence of M. Legros 
by Mr. Frank Wood, recently teacher of 
modelling in the Slade School at University 
College. 


Tue late Mr. Henry Graves, the well-known 
printseller, has bequeathed to the Royal 
Academy the diploma granted by George III. 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds, and also the diplomas 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence. He has further 
_ bequeathed to the Stratford-on-Avon Memorial 
| Association ten oil paintings of Shaksperian 
| subjects, and a set of one hundred engravings of 
| the Boydell collection. 


Ar the meeting of the Viking Club, to be 
| held on Thursday next, February 2, at the 
King’s Weigh House Rooms, Thomas-street, 
Grosvenor-square, Mr. J. Romilly Allen will 
read a paper on ‘‘ Scandinavian Art in Great 
Britain.” 

THE frontispiece to the February part of the 
Magazine of Art consists of a reproduction in 
photogravure of the painting by Mr. Luke 
Fildes, entitled ‘‘ La Zingarella.” Suggestions 
for a new Fine Art Copyright Bull, from the 
editor, Mr. Holman Hunt, Mr. Seymour 
Haden, Mr. Briton Riviere, Mr. H. T. Wells, 
Mr. John Brett, and Mr. Poynter also appear 
in the same number. 





MUSIC. 


MUSIC IN BERLIN. 
Berlin : Jan. 23, 1893. 


I wEaRD Umberto Giordano’s melodrama 
“Mala Vita” at Kroll’s Theatre last Friday 
evening. Of the music and of the libretto I 
knew absolutely nothing. I only sincerely 
hoped that it would produce s more favourable 
impression on me than ‘I Pagliacci” had done 
the week before. As a rule, it is wel! to give 
an account, however brief, of the story of an 
opera; but in this instance I refrain from so 
doing. The librettist, N. Daspuro, has pro- 
vided the composer with a powerful plot, but 
so daringly bold, that it will probably militate 
against the success of the work. The mere out- 
line of the story would probably create a false 
impression. What is, and what is not, fit for 
the stage is a question becoming more and 
more difficult to answer ; for the realism of our 





day is setting its mark not only on the novel 
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and the play, but also on the opera. The 
story is strongly pathetic; and when the 
curtain falls at the end of the third act, one is 
far more ready to weep than to applaud. The 
picture is a dark one; but it is cleverly relieved 
by Annetiello and his boon companions, and by 
the pensive strains of the last act, before the 
last sad scene, which they only help to 
intensify. 

The ‘‘ Pagliacci”’ puppets astonish you, but 
here the dramatis personae appeal to your 
emotions. The music is wonderfully interest- 
ing. In style it is thoroughly Wagnerian, but 
does not remind one in the least of Wagner. 
Giordano has caught that master’s method and 
not his mannerisms. There is constant life in 
the orchestra, and at times great melodic 
eharm. The composer does not attempt to 
hide his Italian tendencies in that respect, 
The only weakness that I noticed, on hearing 
the work for the first time, was in the stretto 
effects, where at times there was perhaps 
more sound than substance. But the music 
flows along with wonderful ease; it never 
sounds patchy. And the composer handles the 
orchestra with consummate mastery. There is 

ne strong point to mention, and that is, the 
folk-element introduced at suitable moments ; 
and its simplicity is enhanced by clever artistic 
workmanship. It is easy to bring in some 
national song as a marked contrast ; but not so 
easy to make nature and art—if the term be 
allowed —one. Under the direction of 
Capellmeister Richard Fried, the performance 
was excellent. 

War is now being actively carried on here in 
Berlin by the adherents of Herr Moritz Rosen- 
thal on the one , and those of Herr 
Eugen d’Albert on the other; to admire the 
one is to depreciate his rival. Herr Rosenthal 
has been giving pianoforte recitals at the 
Singakademie; Herr d’Albert at the Saal 
Bechstein. I heard the former on Wednesday, 
January 18; and the latter on Thursday, 
January 19. Herr Rosenthal is in the prime of 
life; and from bis rendering of a Bach-Liszt 
organ Fugue, I at once perceived that the key- 
board was his most obedient servant. These 
transcriptions are by no means to my taste, but 
it was played with marked intelligence and 
delicacy. I sought on the programme for a 
piece which would test the mental powers as 
well as the digital dexterity of the performer, 
but I sought in vain. Chopin’s Sonata in 
B minor, though at times extremely lovely and 
delicate, is not a satisfactory piece. I came, 
however, to the conclusion that the pianist 
did not give himself up sufficiently to the 
subjective character of the music. I heard him 
play the Brahms ‘‘ Paganini” Variations and 
Liszt’s ‘Don Juan” Fantaisie, and marvelled 
greatly—not at the music but at the rendering. 
Herr Rosenthal is a virtuoso of the first rank, 
and his playing is particularly clean. As for 
Herr d’Albert—or Mr. E. d’Albert as he was 
called before he turned his back upon the 
country where, at any rate, he had received good 
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Chopin solos extremely well, and finished up| and young English composers, will also be 
with one of Liszt’s most trashy pieces, the | studied. 


** Napoli” Tarantelle. 
J. 8. SHEDLOcK. 








THE Kensington Amateur Musical Society 


| has just been founded for the study and per- 


| gy of orchestral and choral works by 
7 4 | the best composers. The first works under- 
M Var C NOTES. | taken will be Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Athalie” and 
UNDER the auspices of the London branch of and Mr. F. H. Cowen’s “St. Jobn’s Eve.” 


the Wagner Society, a choir is being formed | The conductor is Mr. 
with the ultimate object of presenting choral | People’s Palace; 
excerpts from Wagner’s music dramas. The | §, 


Orton Bradley, of the 
and the secretary is Mr. 


Skerrington Chinn, 24, Sinclair-road, 


programme for the first season will be selected | Kensington. 


from works by the British madrigal-writers, | 


Palestrina and Gluck (as akin to Wagnerian 
art), as well as such scenes from ‘“‘ The Flying 
Dutchmun,” ‘‘ Tannhiuser,”’ “ Lohengrin,” and 
‘* The Mastersingers,’’ by Wagner, as may 
found feasible. In course of time it is confi- 


dently hoped that all the later works of Wagner, | 
including important fragments from ‘‘ Parsifal,”’ | 


may be included. Specimens of other essentially | 


Mrs. Oscar BERINGER has collaborated 


| with Mr. 8. Baring Gould on the libretto of 


an opera in three acts, founded on the novel by 


be | the latter, entitled The Red Spider. 


THE February number of The Minstrel, which 
begins its second year, will contain a biography 
and a full-page portrait of Dr. Bridge, a song 
by Mme. la Baronne de Rothschild, and a 





training for the career of a pianist in which 
he has so distingvished himself—he played 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat (Op. 31 No. 3)in a ' 
particularly neat and finished manner, but with 
here and there a trace of affectation. He was | 
heard to best advantage in Schumann’s grand | 
Fantasia (Op. 17), but in places he turned the | 
pure sentiment of the composer into impure senti- | 
mentality. Surely he must be acquainted with | 
Mme. Schumann’s reading of the work. The 
second movement was delivered with becoming ' 
‘nergy; but when towards the close the book , 
«nd the keynotes did not always coincide, I ' 
emembered that I had never heard the passage ‘ 
clearly rendered except at a pace which robs 
the music of its necessary life. Herr d’Albert 
‘hen played the Brahms ‘‘ Handel” Variations 
with tremendous vigour. He also gave some 


modern masters, such as Liszt, Kistler, &c., | 
THE “BORDER” WAVERLEY. 
READY FEBRUARY Ist. 


ROB ROY. 2 vols. 


Etchings by R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A. 
Introduction and Notes by ANDREW LANG. 


letter from Hans von Bulow. 


Lonpon: JOHN ©. NIMMO, 14, King Wituiaw Sreeer, Srranp. 


A SCARCE BOOK UNEARTHED. aeiecinians  ieiinaamaatines 
THE COLD RECIONS OF SOUTH EASTERN [LUBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
FOR 1893 


AFRICA. 
By the late THOMAS BAINES, F.R.G.S8. 


With Portrait, Map, and Numerous Illustrations and Photographs. 


Also, price 4s., 
UBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS : 
being a Supplement to the University Calendar for 1893. 
London: Loxemans & Co. 


Messrs. J. C. JUTA & CO., Capetown, haye purchased the last Dublin: Hones, Ficeis & Co., Limited. ndton ; 10% 
thousand oni - ee valuabie = ee ap ~ by ESTABLISHED 1851. 
a mere accident, and now invite offers from the Trade in any A 
quantities. I R K B KE C K B A N K, 


There is a number in perfect condition; some are slightly damaged, Southampton Pebiee Chancery Lane, London 
and others have their covers entirely spoilt. The latter might be | THREE per CENT. INTER SST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
cheaply re-cased. | on demand. . 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS, DEPARTMENT. - 

For the encouragement o' rift the nk receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1, 


J. C. Juta & Co., Cape Town, South Africa. 
To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


all ____ PIES. Also, | : Nee 
JSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, . 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other | 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS - 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
mag HE 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 


pee: RANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager _ 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


MONTH. 
| The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, can b 
| obtained, post free, on application to 

BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 
BOILING WATER OR MILK- 


All the Profits are divided among the Assured. 


NATIONAL 
att. PROVIDENT “ein 
INSTITUTION. 


INVESTED FUNDS, £4,600,000. 
PAID IN CLAIMS, £8,600,000. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued combining Life Assurance at 

Minimum Cost with provision for Old Age. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

FEBRUARY. 

THE UGANDA PROBLEM. By Rt. Hon. Bir C. W. Ditxe, Bt., M.P. 

THE DISCOVERY of an ETRUSCAN BOOK. By Professor Saycr. 

THE HOME OFFICE and the DEADLY TRADES. By Vavenan Nasu. 

STRAY NOTES on ARTISTIC JAPAN. By F. T. Piacorr. 

THE SITUATION at HOME and ABROAD. By Freveric Harnison. 

PREHISTORIC TREPANNING. By Rosert Munro, M.D. 

THE NEW RAILWAY RATES. By Svernen Jeans. 

CYCLES and TYRES for 1893. By R. J. Mecrepy. 

THE USELESSNESS of GIBRALTAR. By W. Lainp Ciowes. 

VENETIAN MELANCHOLY. By J. Avpineroy Symonps. 


WHAT MR. GLADSTONE OUGHT TO DO. By Fiercuer Movtror, Q.C., Justix 
McCarrny, M.P., H. W. Masstrcuam, G. Beanarp Saw, and Sipyey Wenn. 


CorrEsrvon DENCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ A NATURALIST IN LA PLATA.” 
IDLE DAYS IN PATAGONTIA. 
By W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 
Iilustrated by Alfred Hartley and J. Smit. Demy 8vo, 14s. ( This day. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS.” 


THE GAME BIRDS AND WILD FOWL OF 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 


W. H. MALLOCK. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


ELIZABETH GODFREY. 


‘TWIXT WOOD AND SEA. 
By ELIZABETH GODFREY. 
Svels., crown 8vo. 


THOMAS HARDY, J. ‘BARRIE, ‘MRS. 0 


STORIES FROM “BLACK AND V WHITE. ‘ 





By ‘1HOMAS HARDY. J. M. BARRIE, Mrs. OLIPHANT, W. E. NORRIS, 


W. CLARK RUSSELL, GRANT ALLEN, Mrs. LYNN LINTON, 
and JAMES PAYN. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s 
CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 


30 vols., demy Svo, 10s. per volume, with the Original Illustrations. 


|CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. 


8vo, 8s. per volume, with the Original Illustrations. 
| CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
THE POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION. 30 vols., 


crown 8vo, 4s. per volume, with Illustrations selected from the Household Edition, 


30 vols., crown 





THE BRITISH ISLANDS: 
Being a Handbook for the Naturalist and Sportsman. 
By CHARLES DIXON. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
THE HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 21 vols., crown 


4to, 3s. to 5s. per volume, with $35 Illustrations. 


Illustrated by A. T. Elwes. Demy 8vo, 18s. -Thsdey. | CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
THE CROWN EDITION. 17 vols., large crown 
PELAGIUS. 8vo, 5s. per volume, with all the Original Illustrations. 


_CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 
THE CABINET EDITION. 32 vols., small 


fcap. Svo, 1s. 64. per volume. . Each volume contains 8 Illustrations. 
|CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
THE PICTORIAL EDITION. 17 vols., royal 8vo, 


3s. 6d. per volume, with over 800 Illustrations from the Household Edition. 
CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
THE ORIGINAL EDITIONS. In demy 8vo. 
| CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
THE CHARLES DICKENS’S EDITION. 


HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 
With Hints on Shoeing and Stable Management. 
By PELAGIUS. 
Crown 8vo. [In the press. 
GENERAL DON BARTOLOME MITRE. 
THE EMANCIPATION OF SOUTH AMERICA: 


Being a Condensed Translation, by William Pilling, of 
‘The History of San Martin.” 


By General DON BARTOLOME MITRE 21 vols , crown 8vo, 3s. to is. per volume. Each volume contains 8 Illustrations. 
N B: JOME } y : : « “ Ss 
Furst Constitutional President of the Argentina Republic. NEW ISSUB OF CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 


Original Llustrations. 
VOLUME ELEVEN. ’ 
BLEAK HOUSE. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION. 34 vols., demy 8vo, 


93. and 7s. 64. per volume. 
THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
THE ASHBURTON EDITION. 20 vols., demy 


— ~ — Svo, 8s. per volume. 
A STUDY OF CERVANTES. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


THE ’ 
LIFE of MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA:| PEOPLE'S EDITION. 37 vols., small crown 8vo. 


A Biograpbical, Literary, and Historical Study, with a Tentative SAMUEL LAING’S WORKS. 


Bibliography from 1585 to 1892, and an Annotated Appendix on the HUMAN ORIGINS: Evidence from History and 
“Canto de Caliope. Science. With Dlustrations. Demy Svo, 34.64. Tenth Thousand. 


By JAMES FITZMAURICE KELLY. PROBLEMS of the FUTURE and ESSAYS. 


PREFACE BY DR. HENRY WOODWARD, F.R.S. [Now ready. 


EXTINCT MONSTERS. 
A Popular Account of some of the Larger Forms of Animal Life. 
By the Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON. 
With numerous [ustrations by J. Smit and others. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


Demy Svo, with Maps. inthe press. |THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. With all the 











Demy 8vo, 16s. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. Ninth Thousand. 
PO LT GRE Smee Cee MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN THOUGHT. 
DEDICATED TO J. G. WHYTE MELVILLE. 


Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN . Demy 8vo, 3s.6d. 


Sixth Thousand. 


SONGS AND VERSES. 


By H. CUMBERLAND BENTLEY, 


} 
| 
Illustrated by Fioch Mason. Crown Svo. 4s. beets MEREDITH’S WORKS. 
A New and Uniform Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. each. 
Copies of the Six-Shilling Edition are titi to be had. 
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| EVAN HALKKINGTON. RHODA FLEMING. 
THE ORDEAL of RICHARD BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEER STALKING.” 
SHOOTING AND SALMON FISHING. 


Hints and Recollections. 





By AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE. FEVEREL. THE EGOIST. 
With Illustrations by A. Thornburn 2nd R. Holmes. Demy 8vo, 16s. THE ADVENTURES of HARRY THE SHAVING of SHAGPAT 
Second Edition. RICH MON D. and FARINA. 
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